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STERLING 
INTERPRETATIONS 








OF CONSUMMATE GOOD TASTE 








Ask anyone with discrimination to define good taste—the most 
articulate find it an indefinable quality, involving intangible 
**feeling.”’ It is that indefinable good taste which distinguishes 
Sterling by Gorham, bearing always the Gorham mark here 
shown. A customer of good taste naturally goes where he can 
depend on finding silver in good taste—and his good taste guides 
him to the selection of Sterling by Gorham. For Gorham inter- 
pretations not only are intrinsically beautiful, but harmonize 
perfectly with modern demands. The silver Gorham uses is 
925 /1000 fine—the designs authentic—the craftsmanship with- 
out peer. People in your community will naturally come to you 
for the Gorham Sterling interpretations they see advertised in 
the ‘“‘class”’ publications: House Beautiful, Vanity Fair, Harpers 
Bazar, House & Garden, Good Housekeeping, Vogue, American 


Hebrew, American Home. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Do It Now! 


United States and to reestablish the confidence 

of American business men, which has been 
launched by President Hoover, one phase of which is 
the speeding up of building activities, has met with 
enthusiastic support from many sources and now is 
the time to start actual work in accordance with that 
plan. 

How can the retail jeweler tie into this plan and 
do his bit to help it along? Here is one way—lIf you 
contemplate any improvements in your store—the 
rearrangement of the interior, the building of a new 
store front or, perhaps, the construction of a new 
building to house your business—DO IT NOW. Do 
not wait until the anticipated summer building rush. 
The work that is carried on in the next three months 
will help just that much to promote the welfare of 
your community by providing employment at a time 
when it is most needed. It will mean that the dol- 
lars earned now will flow back into the channels of 
trade in the form of increased purchasing power 
and be a factor in building confidence in the future. 

Now is the time to get busy. Why not take this 
matter before your local Chamber of Commerce and 
urge the cooperation of merchants in other lines. 
Make it the leading topic of conversation at such 
meetings and impress upon those with whom you 
come in contact the benefits which will accrue to 
the community at large and, incidentally, to every 
merchant in your town if such a program is put into 
effect. Your own individual efforts in this direction 
may not be of great importance, but if the support 
of every jeweler throughout the length and breadth 
of this great country is enlisted and he, in turn, car- 
ries the message to retailers in other lines and gains 
their support, the results will speak for themselves. 

Just at the present time we are passing through 
what might well be termed a breathing spell in in- 
dustry, following the stock market disturbance of 


[us plan to stabilize business activities in the 


last October. Now is the time to start the ball roll- 
ing in the right direction. Now is the time to do 
your share in this big plan to keep the wheels of 
progress turning. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty will undoubtedly go 
down in history as one of the great construction 
years in this country. Because of weather conditions 
it is naturally starting off slowly, but, by the time 
spring has opened up, contractors and construction 
companies throughout the United States will begin 
to be very busy. 

The building program was considered at a con- 
ference in Washington, D. C., on Jan. 21. The co- 
operation of banks, mortgage companies and build- 
ing and loan associations in financing at this time 
the meritorious construction projects will be sought. 
An effort will be made to have loan applications 
handled promptly and in such manner as to maintain 
interest in building. 


CONOMISTS, big bankers and other leaders of 

industry throughout the United States say with 
confidence that the last six months of 1930 will show 
a strong upward swing of the business pendulum 
due primarily to building and construction activity 
of all kinds. There is no pessimism about that. The 
business developed during the next three months 
through spirited cooperation with the building plan 
will take care of the intervening period. Do your 
bit while it is most needed and you will be contribut- 
ing to the maintenance of the high standards of 
American living conditions and to building confi- 
dence in the future. 

DO IT NOW! 


ZT one 


President of Jewelers Publishing Corporation. 











Henn & Henn, Chillicothe, Ohio, show 


silver conspicuously in the store aisle 


ought by the customer, or sold by the salesman? 

This is a very vital question for every jeweler to 
answer. Upon the answer depends the prospects of his 
silverware trade in the future. 

If the jeweler can truly say that he sells silverware to 
his customers, and he has done his best to create business 
and consummate sales, he has probably reached the 
height of his possible business in silverware. To such 
jewelers the prospects of the future are no more than 
the achievements of the present. 

On the other hand, as appears the case in a vast ma- 
jority of instances, if the customer buys the silver (with 
the assistance of the jeweler and his salespeople), there 
is a bright prospect for silver in the future. There is 
no limit to the possibilities for future sales for these 
jewelers, because if they turn around and begin selling 
silver to their customers they can pile up big volume 
in sales and through increased turnover realize better 
profits. 


[i the silverware that goes out of the jewelry store 
b 


Cc. D. Peacock, 

Chicago, Iil., 

have a lavish dis- 
play of silver 
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Is Your Silverware Bought 
or Is It Sold? 


Customers’ needs must be studied 


and intelligently supplied 


NTELLIGENT selling and merchandising of silver is 

necessary if the jeweler is to secure an adequate re- 
turn from his investment in his silverware department, 
whether it is sterling or plated ware, flatware or hollow 
ware. 

The merchandising of a silver department includes the 
buying of the right kind of stock, in the right propor- 
tions, at the right prices to suit the store’s customers. 

Large retail establishments find this easier than small- 
er ones, yet in the largest stores the stock is sometimes 
top-heavy in some lines and under-stocked in others. In 
the largest stores we find the percentage of sterling sales 
very much larger than those of plated ware, due largely 
to the fact that these stores have a greater appeal to the 
well-to-do classes. In the smaller stores the sales of 
plated silver dwarf the sales of sterling to a very large 
extent, and this is due more to the fact that the smaller 
establishment does not stock a sufficient amount of ster- 
ling to make it possible to secure sterling sales. 

The merchandising of silver also includes its exploita- 


The trim wall 
cases exhibit a 
wide assortment 
of hollow ware 
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tion as a part of the jeweler’s stock of merchandise. 
In a trade paper devoted to the interests of the depart- 
ment store an editorial article points out that the silver- 
ware departments in the majority of these stores are 
unprofitable. The reasons given for this state of affairs 
are many, and to some extent they are the identical rea- 
sons why silver departments in jewelry stores are some- 
times unprofitable. 


HE writer of the editorial aptly states that you can- 

not stick a silver department into a store and expect 
it to run itself. The same statement may be repeated as 
applying to the jewelry store—the silver department will 
not run itself. It must be carefully managed. The pulse 
of the people must be studied, and their demands met 
with the goods they want. This leads to the suggestion 
that where there are several salesmen in a store that the 
jeweler should select the most suitable as manager of 
the silver department—under his own supervision, of 
course. It should be the duty of this manager to learn 
the needs of his community, to learn all there is to be 
known about silver, and to learn how to sell silver—more 
silver—better silver. 

Silverware is a luxury and a necessity at the same time. 
Art and materials are its component parts. If silver is to 
be sold to customers the salesman must know silver, must 
know people, and must know how to sell. The higher the 
grade of salesmen employed the higher the grade of 
merchandise they can sell intelligently to all classes of 
people. 

The department store silver department is dominated 
with the rule of such establishments that volume and 
turnover are essential to success. As a matter of fact, 
the silverware department cannot be run on a volume 
basis, although increased business may always be ex- 
pected, but the increase in business is only worth while 
when accompanied by adequate profits. Volume at the 
expense of profits is suicidal. 

The jeweler is in an advantageous position in selling 
silverware. He does not have to do business on a price 
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basis to pile up volume of sales, but, on the ‘contrary, 
he can strive to do a quality business at a satisfac- 
tory profit, and the larger his increase in volume the 
more satisfactory his profits will become. If he tries to 
compete with other stores on “price” he is limiting his 
ability to secure the right kind of business for his 
establishment. 

If a silver department is to become an important one 
in any jewelry store it must be made attractive to the 
prospective customer. The department arrangement and 
display has a great deal to do with the success of the de- 
partment. If it gives the customers of the store a proper 
appreciation of the potentialities of silver it will add to 
the prestige of the jeweler. If it is attractively dis- 
played it will be easier to sell to the customer, and what 
is more, every piece attractively displayed in the store 
will retain its attractiveness to the customer after it is 
sold. 

Window displays of silver should be frequent, and 
where possible be exclusively of silver. Where silver is 
shown in a window display with other lines there is a com- 
petition for attention that weakens the display in all its 
lines. 

There are two distinct classes of buyers of silver who 
may be classified under the terms, “Gift Buyers” and 
“Home Buyers,” the latter including the purchasers of 
items for personal use. 


ILVER has through the custom of years become the 
most important gift for weddings. Silver sales are 
then easier to make when weddings are prominent in our 
social life, as in June and October, and when gifts are 
the rule, as at the holidays. Naturally the exploitation 
of silver for gifts at these times should predominate the 
selling program. At other times the predominating note 
of the sales appeal should be of a character to reach those 
interested in their homes and in their personal con- 

venience. 
While these two classes of customers are recognized in 

(Continued on page 45) 








Progressive 
jewelers keep 
featuring — silver 
in their advertis- 
ing and in their 
displays 
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The adjoining 
ads may offer a 
suggestion to 
others. Silver is 
salable all year 
round 
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The Recognized Authority of the Trade 








Selling More Silverware 


HE revival of trade is a matter of much in- 
TD eves to retail jewelers in all sections of the 

country just now and every effort should be 
put forth to that end. It is, of course, true that 
while there has been a great shrinkage in estimated 
wealth following the stock market disturbance of 
last October, there has been no great actual loss of 
income. 

It has been estimated that the losses in the stock 
market decline represent only 5 per cent as com- 
pared with estimated total wealth of the nation, and 
1930 certainly holds prospects for excellent busi- 
ness for the wide awake jeweler. 

The strong position in which we find purchasing 
power today should be an incentive to jewelers to 
go aiter business. The selling of more silverware 
offers an opportunity to get a greater volume of 
trade into the jewelry store, and with Lincoln’s and 
Washington’s Birthdays and St. Valentine’s Day as 
backgrounds window displays of silverware should 
be made more attractive this year than ever before, 
advertising should be more timely and a strong ef- 
fort made in other directions to increase the sale of 
silverware. 

It cannot be expected that silverware or any 
other merchandise handled by the retail jeweler will 
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sell itself if no effort is put behind it by the mer 
chant himself. It is essential that the successful re 
tail jeweler should study the needs of his commu. 
nity and be in a position through his knowledge of 
silverware to advise his prospective customers. 

The idea of purchasing more silverware should 
be brought home to the public, stocks should be at- 
tractively displayed at all times and the jeweler 
should keep in mind that it is his job to sell more 
silverware. 
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The Resale Price Bill 


HE resale price bill which has been under con- 
[sideration for many years, has been reported 

favorably to the House of Representatives in a 
simpler form than the original drafts. 

This proposed legislation, as reported by the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, would permit the producer to contract with the 
wholesaler with respect to the wholesaler’s price 
to the retailer. The wholesaler then becomes the 
vendor and under this bill has power to contract 
with his vendees, who are the retailers, with re- 
spect to the price to the consumer. It is obvious 
that the original producer thus has power to con- 
fine his sales to wholesalers who will make such a 
contract with retailers. 

On this point Representative Kelly is quoted as 
saying: “The bill as amended permits the manu- 
facturer to contract with wholesalers as to the re- 
sale price. It also permits such wholesalers to con- 
tract with the retailers (as vendors or vendees re- 
spectively) as to resale prices to consumers. The 
manufacturer will have power to protect his final 
resale price, which is the principle in the bill. This 
has been ‘unchanged by the amendment.” 

The bill also provides for the cutting of prices on 
goods no longer to be carried in stock, or of dis- 
posing, at cut prices toward the end of the season, 
of a surplus stock of goods specially adapted to 
that season. With notice to the public damaged 
goods, it is provided, can also be sold at cut prices. 
Articles sold by a receiver, trustee or other officer 
acting under the orders of any court, or any assignee 
for the benefit of creditors, come under the same ar- 
rangement. 

A new clause in the bill provides that “during 
the life of such agreement all purchasers from the 
vendor for resale at retail in the same city or town 
where the vendee is to resell the commodity shall be 
granted equal terms as to purchase and resale 
prices.” 
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Business Nearer Normal 


ANUARY has ended with the business world 
J “breathing more freely” than it has for some 
time as the first month of the year finds condi- 
tions more nearly normal in every way than they 
have been for many months back. 
The report to this effect made last week for the 
executive committee of the National Business Sur- 
vey Conference at its meeting in Washingtou con- 
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Tribute to Col. Shepherd’s 
Memory 


T is true that there are no actual shrines to which 
the American jeweler makes pilgrimage, but 
many jewelry visitors to Pasadena, Cal., almost 

feel that it holds one. For here is the grave and 
here lives the widow of the late Col. John L. Shep- 
herd, for years known as the “Grand Old Man” of 


firmed what _ business 
men generally had al- 
ready felt in their own 
experience. Neverthe- 
less, it tended to give 
confidence to those 
“Doubting |§Thomases” 
who had not yet fully re- 
covered from the psy- 
chological effect of the 
stock market slump of 
last fall. 

The National Business 
Survey Conference was 
the body set up by the 
Chamber -of Commerce 
of the United States to 
carry out President 
Hoover’s plans to keep 
the business of the na- 
tion on “an even keel.” 
At its meeting in Wash- 
ington it gave a gen- 
eral survey of condi- 
tions from an economic 
and a business stand- 
point, and reported to 
President Hoover to the 
effect that business has 
returned so near to the 
normal state that there 
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Good News from Washington, D. C. 


R. Harris & Co. 
F Street at Eleventh 
Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 31, 1930 


Can’t see how any progressive jeweler could 
do without THe Jewexers’ Circutar. I have 
personally found it of inestimable benefit in our 
merchandising problems. 

It is not only up-to-the-minute in content and 
make-up but keeps a step ahead in its timely, 
practical suggestions. I particularly watch the 
advertisements for announcements of new devel- 
opments of our “stock in trade.” 


Sincerely, 
RALPH H. CHASE, 


Advertising Manager. 


P. S.—Am receiving comments daily on Radio 
article in the Jan. 23rd issue of THE JEWELERS’ 
CircuLAR. Seems to have been a timely subject. 
Several of those writing in request complete 
copies of the talks referred to in article. Am 
referring them to National Jewelers Publicity 
Association who also asked for copies. 


We appreciate very much, indeed, the kindly comment 
of Mr. Chase, and are glad to learn that THe JEWELERS’ 
Crrcutar is proving of such great value and service to a 
progressive house like that of R. Harris & Co. 

Editor of THe Jeweters’ CircuLar 


the jewelry industry. 

It is now nearly a 
decade since Colonel 
Shepherd passed away in 
the beautiful California 
city to which he had 
gone after his health 
broke down, but still the 
jewelers from all over 
the land who knew him 
and loved him continue 
to pay their respects to 
his widow and to visit 
the place where he is 
buried. Occasionally they 
leave flowers on his 
grave or in other ways 
pay tribute to the mem- 
ory of one they feel did 
so much for the uplift of 
the industry. 

For though his voice is 
silent, Colonel Shepherd 
still lives in the hearts of 
his fellow jewelers who 
remember the great 
work he did in the or- 
ganization movement and 
in spreading the spirit of 
brotherhood among. all 
members of the industry. 
None of the thousands of 





is no longer any reason 








for alarm, and that “no 
unusual methods need be 
considered for the stimulation of business beyond 
the policies of progress which ordinarily mark 
American industry.” 

This declaration was the result of a careful digest 
of the reports on business conditions submitted by 
about 200 trade associations in all parts of the coun- 
try. These showed that in the closing months of 
1929 there was more than a seasonal recession in 
business, but this recession “has left no major prob- 
lems to be solved.” Most important, these reports 
disclosed that production and consumption for mid- 
January were decidedly encouraging. 

The general sentiment of the committee was that 
the efforts to date to stabilize business have been 
most successful. All this is encouraging. 


jewelers who knew him 
intimately but was a bet- 
ter merchant, a better citizen or a better man as a 
result of his friendship with “The Colonel” as he 
was so generally known to the world. His ideas and 
ideals will long be remembered as a factor in the de- 
velopment of the highest standards in the jewelers’ 
code of business ethics. 

Is it not strange, then, that his last home and rest- 
ing place should be looked upon by many almost as a 
shrine? 

A Bombay, India, establishment is in the market to 
purchase or secure the agency for imitation jewelry, 
consisting of earrings, cuff links, bar pins, tie pins, etc., 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce an- 
nounces. Those interested can get further informa- 
tion by writing the Bureau at Washington, D. C., men- 
tioning File 43,515. 
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Valentine Day Gifts 


AN almost codices variety of dainty 
yet and precoeal sugges 
bone help you select « gift that 
will be appreciated. 

You are invitell to visit our store .... 
and see the many beautiful and unue 
wal gifts for St \glentine Day presents. 

















Plankinton Buildin, 
Wisconsin Ave. Grosses West Water Se 


¢ HREE dates stand out prominently in February, 
each of which can be made the occasion of in- 
creased sales if proper publicity is given well in 
advance. Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays are both 
the occasion of numerous lunches and dinners, both pub- 
lic and private, and call for increased china, glass and 
silver, as well as table decorations. St. Valentine’s Day 
is a time when many smart novelties are sent as gifts, 
in place of the elaborate lace paper valentines of a gen- 
eration ago. In these days anything from a silver bud 
vase to a diamond necklace makes an appropriate valen- 
tine offering. In addition it is the month of the ame- 
thyst. So it will be seen that the jeweler is never at a 
loss for a catchy trim or some timely newspaper adver- 
tising. 
A striking instance of the fact that a gift of almost 
any price may * sent on Valentine’s Day is the ad of 
the Bunde & Upmeyer Co., Milwaukee, Wis., which in 
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Big Business sss 


For a Little Month 


Selling Opportunities for the Jeweler 





By W. B. S. 


a modernistic setting features valentines ranging all the 
way from cards to a $2,500 diamond ring. A decided 
novelty in the way of gifts from a jewelry store was the 
featuring of perfume—not the bottles, but the scent 
itself—made and bo tled in France especially for the 
Bunde & Upmeyer Co. Vanity cases, wrist watches and 
rings—the latter ranging in price from $250 to $2,500— 
were illustrated, described and priced. 


INCE much of the buying is done on impulse, a val- 

entine window is sure to boost sales. A good example 
of this was the display of the Owen Cotter Jewelry Co., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Suspended from the ceiling was a 
red heart, 18 inches in diameter, on which was printed: 
“These All Lead to the Heart of a Woman.” The floor 
was covered with white satin, on which were laid pen- 
dants, chains, watches, etc. Attached to each was a little 
red heart giving the price. Many bead and metallic 





This Lincoln Day 
display was 
shown by Jeweler 
Miller, Detroit, 









Amethyst, Febru- 
ary’s birthstone, 
ie strikingly fea- 
tured in a timely 
environment 
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A dignified and 

impressive Wash- 

ington’s Birthday 

display by Brock 
& Co. 


bags were hung about. Ribbons ran from the big heart 
to the gifts shown on all sides. A companion window, 
with another big heart, showed valentine gifts for men. 

A dainty setting was given to his valentine g.fts by the 
Frank Curtin Jewelry Co., Decatur, Ill. Painted on the 
glass was a big red heart with the words “Valentine 
Day, February 14.” A shadow box with gold frame was 
draped with curtains of red velvet, and held a bowl of 
tiny white roses, while on the floor of the box was a 
necklace of rose beads carved from ivory. A novel idea 
which took well with the younger generation was the 
offering of a blooming plant—a recognized symbol of the 
day—in which was placed a little box containing a ring, 
brooch, cuff links, scarf pin, wrist watch, beads or 
vanity case. On the box was printed: 
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The Owen Cotter 
Jewelry Co., St. 
Petersburg, Fla., 
showed this dis- 
play for Valen- 
tine’s Day 
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Silver hollow 

ware is most at- 

tractively and 

congruously fea- 

tured in the win- 
dow 


A Valentine posy I’m sending today, 
As fragrant and sweet as are you; 

While the little remembrance that’s tucked in the heart 
Will remain with you all the year through. 


The floor was covered with white felt with scarfs of 
green and gold silk. 


HEN it comes to linking with Washington’s 

Birthday, Perkins Bros., Paris, Tex., had an in- 

teresting ad, adorned in the corners with portraits of 

George and Martha Washington, and headed: “Shopping 

in Washington’s Time—and Now.” One of the para- 

graphs read: “What a change would be noticed if Martha 
(Continued on page 45) 


This window dis- 
played gifts for 
women. A com- 
panion window 
showed gifts for 
men . 
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Post-Holiday Advertising Procedure 


By Ralph H. Chase, Advertising Manager, R. Harris & Co. 


HE question now is, will stock be a dust catcher 
for another year, consuming shelf-room, eating up 
overhead, or will it be converted into those ever- 
popular little etchings commonly called CASH? The old 
system was to wrap everything up carefully—the left 
overs, that is—and stow it in some out-of-the-way place 
until another Christmas 
rolled around. Today, we 


, Washington, D. C. 


that they have already established an undesirable 
precedent. The public comes to expect such events and, 
when possible, awaits them. I say undesirable precedent, 
for the simple reason that the season of regular priced 
merchandise each year grows shorter and fast approaches 
the vanishing point. In an increasing number of in- 
stances we are faced with 
the matter of sales from 








have come to realize that 
“frozen assets” mean poor 


one year’s end to the other. 
When the public comes to 





merchandising and every 
effort should be made to 
move them as soon as pos- 
sible. 
Unquestionably, 


Ballyhoo Advertising 


I realize it is the nature of some people to shout 
instead of speaking in their natural voice. I realize, 
too, that “the other fellow” might at times raise his 


question how many anni- 
versaries, founders’ days 
and such excuses a store 
offers in the course of a 


the problem that is of Voice above mine. 


paramount importance to 
the jeweler just now is the 
best way to dispose of his 


But I defy anyone to present 
facts and figures that will prove the ballyhoo type of 
advertising sound and constructive. 


year, it’s high time to slow 
up the tempo of the sales 
tune or be ready to chant 
the chorus of one’s own 
swan-song. 








“left over” stock. The first 
method of liquidation that 
occurs to the average merchant is one grand and glorious 
sale. Being inventory time, why not call it an inventory 
sale? Shout bigger and better values, say to the public 
—“You didn’t want my merchandise before Christmas 
at regular prices, so here’s your chance to buy it at 
‘sweeping reductions.’” Doubtless, as in the past, many 
will adopt such tactics. Some will do so because they 
feel forced to liquidate in order to meet their obligations. 
Others will follow the bell-wethers for no good reason at 
all. And still others will fall headlong into the bidding 
for the elusive public dollar in an effort to hold their own 
in the spirited competition. 

The disturbing thing about the post-holiday sales is 


c\ q Ses 


But post-holiday sales! 
Ah, that’s different, we say. 
They’re as essential to business as white whiskers are to 
Santa Claus. They’re as regularly perennial as a circus. 
Glance through the files of any newspaper and for a 
period of years you will find the same merchants running 
the same type of sales on almost the same date each year. 
It’s a habit—or should we say, a necessary evil? 


TUDY the situation from any angle, tue all too obvi- 
ous fact remains that any merchant who lays claim to 
the title must in some way cash in on his surplus stock 
during the first few months of the year. The natural 
demand for the jewelers’ wares is, at this time, at its 
minimum. Bills must be met, salaries, rent and general 
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overhead expenses must be paid in January and Febru- 
ary as well as in December. But—the big thing which 
should never be lost sight of is the fact that public con- 
fidence is the jeweler’s greatest asset. Violate that con- 
fidence in January or February and it will react un- 
favorably next December. 

It might be contended that every merchant in town, 
whether his line is clothing, furniture, automobiles, con- 
fectionery, shoes or whatnot, depends upon this particu- 
lar season to clear his stocks and looks favorably upon 
the large, periodic clearing events. “Such a system must 
be good merchandising,” says Jeweler Jones. “I am no 
longer a silversmith, a watchmaker, a goldsmith—I am a 
merchant. Therefore I should do as the other mer- 
chants.” 

That seems logical enough on the face of it, but by 
the same line of reasoning cannot be applied in a general 
way to the jewelry business. 


A Ge The Jeweler is not the same type of merchant 
as the butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
maker. He is a gift specialist. Grin, smile or laugh aloud 
at the title if you wish. It is true, and the longer the 
jewelers throughout the nation make it remain true the 
longer the trade will continue to prosper. 


Gifts and the purchase of gifts cannot be restricted 
to Christmas time alone—even though the bulk of busi- 
ness might still be concentrated in the all too few weeks 
preceding the twenty-fifth of December. Birthdays occur 
the year around. Weddings do likewise and, of course, 
wedding anniversaries. Graduation events occur semi- 
annually. And, without ridiculous commercialization of 
the various holidays throughout the span of the twelve 
months, there remain a sufficient number of logical oc- 
casions where gifts are the order of the day. 

Aside from the matter of gifts there is the fact that 
things formerly considered luxuries are now everyday 
necessities in the modern household. Silverware, clocks, 
lamps, watches, electrical appliances, glassware—all have 
become removed from the category of luxuries. Why, 
even diamond solitaires can no longer be placed entirely 
in the luxury column. If you don’t believe it, ask any 
young lady—whether she is a ten-dollar-a-week sales- 
person in a five-and-ten or a debutante—if she would not 
feel cheated out of something if the boy friend proposed 


(Continued on page 34) 
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STORE HOURS: 8:30 A. M. TO 6:00 P. M. 
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Post-Holiday Advertising Procedure 


(Continued from page 33) 


matrimony and then failed to produce the “glittering 
rock,” be it ever so humble. 

No, thank goodness—the jewelry business has passed 
the stage of the proverbial eleven lean months and one 
month of plenty. We have a year-round season. Our 
merchandise does not become stale or moth-eaten or too 
much out of style should circumstances glue it to the 
shelf. A buffer and rouge and a dustbrush or a little soap 
and water are all we need to keep the most important 
items of our stock as “new” as the day they arrived 
from the factory. 


UT that all important word—turnover—cannot be 

forgotten. I, personally, argue against the blatant 
post-holiday type of sale because I believe such a method 
of merchandising reacts against the very thing every 
jeweler should endeavor to do. That is, build up—create 
or maintain public confidence and avoid the obviously 
undesirable bugaboo of “seasonable merchandise.” 

Stocks can be moved in January and February. Active 
business during these “lean months” can be stimulated 
by constructive rather than destructive means. Others 
have done so and will do it again this year and next 
year and in the years to come. 

Naturally, one cannot expect to make buying mistakes 
and not pay for them. He must take his losses and charge 
them up to experience. But that’s no reason for adver- 
tising the fact that he didn’t buy wisely by saying to 
the public—“Great Sacrifice Sale.” 

Amid the rush and confusion of the holiday business, 
the wisdom of the old saw that counsels: Do one thing at 
a time and do it well, might have been overlooked. But 
it is the safest policy to adopt in advertising—particu- 
larly in post-holiday advertising. 

Let us presume that during the months of November 
and December the name of your firm appeared in the 
newspapers a number of times; perhaps was also brought 
to the public’s attention through the media of direct-by- 
mail and by other means. At least, you had a number of 
people in your store and looking at your windows. Con- 
tact has been established. That is valuable. The ques- 
tion is how to maintain that contact, how to make your 
firm name stick in the public consciousness. 


N already proved method is regular, frequent 
and consistent advertising. I realize that it is the 
nature of some people to shout instead of speaking in 
their natural voice. I realize, too, that “the other fellow” 
might at times raise his voice above mine. But I defy 
anyone to present facts and figures that will prove the 


ballyhoo type of advertising sound and constructive. 
The spellbinding type of orator has had his day. More 
business is transacted these days in the conversational 
tone, sincere confidential manner, than by the “come and 
get ’em” methods made famous by the medicine men of 
a bygone day. Why shouldn’t the advertising of today 
change its character to conform to the modern system 
of selling? The answer is, of course, that advertising is 
changing and doing it so fast that the average merchant 
suddenly finds himself six months or six years behind 
the times. The notable exceptions in the mad whirl of 
advertising change might be cited as an argument to 
the contrary, but it must be remembered that there are 
always a few who possess sufficient foresight to put them 
years ahead of the average advertiser. : 


RIEFLY, the media best adapted to accomplish his 

purposes at this season of the year are: direct mail 
for his clearance and newspaper for his regular adver- 
tising. A letter, even a post card, or perhaps a dignified 
broadside or folder, are the suggested means of an- 
nouncing the post-holiday sale. Make it a private sale if 
you wish. There’s no good argument against private 
sales and plenty for them. 

Say to your customers in effect: “At this season of the 
year we check up our stocks carefully and put aside all 
the articles which we do not intend to reorder and re- 
price them for immediate clearance. As a valued cus- 
tomer we wish to inform you of the excellent opportuni- 
ties for substantial savings on desirable giftwares. We 
invite you to examine these price-reduced articles on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday of next week. Frankly, we 
are restricting this announcement to a limited few whom 
we believe will appreciate the quality of this merchan- 
dise and the remarkable values their reduced prices 
represent. The general public will not be informed of 
this special sale.” 

In other words explain why you are having the sale 
and stress the point that it is in appreciation of their 
patronage that the announcement is privately made. 


HIS method of increasing turnover is not a guess or 

a “shot in the dark.” It has been followed for a 
number of years by some of the most successful jewelry 
firms—and still produces the desired result. And the sur- 
prising thing about this private sale business is that it 
never seems to become stale—even though other mer- 
chants in every other line of business in your particular 
community have “worked” the courtesy days and private 
selling events for all they’re worth. 











Study the ads on page 33 accompanying this article and note 
how other jewelers proceed after the holiday season. 
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Suggest to the public 
for this occasion the 
wisdom of giving 
jewelry as the great 
gift of love. Also play 
up your gift depart- 


ment 
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T. VALENTINE’S DAY affords the jeweler an op- 
portunity to cater to youth by featuring love 


tokens. 


The advent of this day affords the young 


man an excuse for giving his sweetheart a gift of last- 


ing remembrance. 


It is a day, too, when husbands 


are, or should be, tempted to remind their wives that 

















Fam ‘ 


Post decoration 





love still warms the heart. 

St. Valentine’s Day should be 
marked on the jeweler’s calen- 
dar as a “Gift Day,” and he 
should make plans to secure a 
maximum of benefit from the 
propensity the occasion affords 
the lover of giving gifts of last- 
ing endurance to his sweet- 
heart. 

Florists, confectioners and 
stationers have long recognized 
this day as one of “big busi- 
ness.” Jewelers who have given 
it the attention it deserves have 
also cashed in on love and 
youth. More jewelers’ should 
get into the game and through 
concerted activities make this a 
better gift day than it has ever 
been. The occasion warrants 
it and the enterprising jeweler 
can make capital and profit out 
of it. 


St. Valentine’s Day 
Is Lover's Day 


Ideas for Cashing 
Selling Event 


By A. E. Edgar 
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In On This 





The best 
Valentine- 


a 
Diamond 


37 


Valentine’s Day gifts 
might be rings, neck- 
laces, bracelets, etc. It 
is also an occasion to 
feature 
priced diamond rings 


popularly 








It remains only for the jeweler to advocate the giv- 
ing of love tokens that are enduring. The young lover 
will rise to the occasion when properly solicited to do 


so by the jeweler. 


Many gifts of the less enduring kind are given be- 


cause of the ease with which they 
may be purchased, and the appropri- 
ateness, through custom, that is con- 
tinually being brought to his mind 
through advertising and window dis- 
plays. The jeweler who proclaims 
his wares as equally suitable and 
much more enduring will eventually 
win out in the competition for the 
love token business. 


AN advertisement reading some- 
thing like the following will 
bring results surprising to the jewel- 


er who has never made an attempt to 
get extra business at this time: 


The World Loves a Lover 


“There is nothing greater in life 
than love. St. Valentine is the lover’s 
patron saint, and St. Valentine’s Day 
is the day for the lover to pour votive 
offerings.in his sweetheart’s lap. 

“You have a sweetheart! What 
more suitable for a love token than 
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a piece of jewelry, a wrist watch, or some other article 
of lasting merit. Things of a day are soon cast away, 
but those that endure are treasured for life. 

“The more devoted you are the more careful you 
should be to show it through giving a zift that lasts.” 


HE advertising should be supplemented by win- 

dow displays that visualize love through the use 
of the emblems and symbols of love. Chief among 
these symbols is the heart itself. 

Among the illustrations on page 37 you will find 
something that you can use in decorating your windows 
for St. Valentine’s Day. At the top of the page is a heart 
decoration that may be used prominently in the 
back of the window. The 
heart may be cut out of 
red cardboard and the dart 
out of the same material 
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the advisability of using the occasion as the deciding 
date of the engagement. 

The jeweler may well depart from the usual conserva- 
tive window display at this time. His decorations may 
even be as maudlin and sentimental as the lover’s 
thoughts. This is the lover’s day—and he does not 
care who knows it. This is the jeweler’s opportunity— 
and he should not care who knows it, as long as the 
lover does. 

Let us make St. Valentine’s Day another big gift 
occasion through active competition for the lover’s 
business.. 

As to advertising, some excellent direct by mail work 
may be done for this occasion and it need not be expen- 
sive. 

Some time ago a jeweler 
sent out a postcard bearing 
at the left on the obverse 


and gilded. Or, if you de- 
sire a richer decoration 
use the cardboard heart as 
a foundation and cover it 
with red silk, padding it a 
little with cotton batting 
to give it a more rounded 


The jeweler should advocate by suggestion in his 
show window and in his advertising the giving of 
real love tokens—the kind that endure. Feature 
jewelry as the great gift of love for lover’s day. The 
young lover will respond when properly solicited by 
the jeweler. Try it out—follow your business paper’s 


side a line illustration of a 

Cupid with his inevitable 

bow and arrow. Under this 

was an inscription: 

“On Valentine’s Day Cupid 
lifts his tender darts. 

And he goes straight 








shape. The ribbons may 
be wired so that they will 
stand out stiffly in the po- 
sition given the loops. Cut- 
out flowers may be attached at appropriate places to 
complete the decoration. 

The post decoration at the lower left may be used in 
pairs or singly. The post may be made of a board, 
painted or covered with silk or velvet. The hearts 
may be cut out of cardboard and a dart passed through 
them. These are attached to the post and the hearts 
decorated with forget-me-nots or other suitable flowers. 

The narrow panel at the lower right may be widened 
if desired. The heart is hung from the top and the silk 
cord is decorated with little red cardboard hearts. 

The valentine showing the wrist watch is original. 
Any valentine of suitable size may be made to do duty 
in displaying watches, jewelry and other gifts. It is 
only necessary to remove the center of the valentine 
that is used and insert another with the watch at- 
tached, or with a bracelet, a pin, a ring or any other 
piece of jewelry. Several of these may be used in the 
St. Valentine’s Day window instead of pads for dis- 
playing jewelry. Trinkets of a class suited to the 
lady-love may easily be made attractive in this way. 

If the demand is not too large the jeweler might even 
offer the Valentine—as prepared by him—for sale? 
Those that come in suitable boxes should be chosen for 
this purpose. 

The show cards should tell the jeweler’s story. The 
messages they convey should all be of the suggestive 
nature, making it impossible for the lover to misunder- 
stand the significance of giving a love token that lasts. 


HE cards may be of various shapes and by the 
addition of a heart decoration made more attrac- 

tive and symbolic. 
“The Begt. Valentine a Diamond” is sure to attract 
the young man about to become engaged. It suggests 


suggestions and you'll be pleasantly surprised. 
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through to human 
hearts.” 
On the reverse side of 
the postard was this copy: 
“St. Valentine’s Day is an occasion for the rejoicing of 
lovers who pledge their troth and want to add to the hap- 
piness of the beloved by presenting to her a dainty little 
gift which she will cherish and remember throughout 
the years. The gift which she will remember best is one 
from your jeweler’s. The occasion is especially appro- 
priate for the gift of an engagement ring. We have a 
stock of diamond rings that have been selected with great 
care by our diamond buyer. Prices range from$ to $. 
And remember you can purchase here a little token that 
will cause you to be favorably remembered as a jeweler 
from $1 up.” 


N Valentine’s Day a great many card parties are 
i le and it will be well for the jeweler to feature 
suitable prizes. Copy which a jeweler might use with 
good results might read something as follows: “Gifts 
for the Valentine Bridge Party. For this occasion you 
will want some appropriate little prizes for the fortunate 
ones at your card party. It is not necessary to spend a 
large sum to secure something that will be appreciated. 
We have selected a line of up-to-the-minute prizes at very 
moderate prices. You will find these in our gift depart- 
ment. In silver we have many choice little novelties at 
popular prices. You will find desirable prizes as low as 
$1. Every article is neatly packed in a dainty box bear- 
ing our name which has stood for reliability and respon- 
sibility during the past several years.” . 
Some jewelers send out heart shaped folders which 
might be printed in red. On the folder is listed 
a number of timely items at a :range of popular 
prices. 
Much success in retailing comes from intelligent buy- 
ing, and this can only be accomplished after careful study 
of the needs and wants of your people. . 
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Two handled cup made ~~ 


by Jeremiah Dummer Af 
l wi’. 2. 


of Boston. This cup is 
typical of 17th century 
workmanship in Amer- 


NE would hardly expect a people who had just 
0 established themselves in a new land to do much 

in thé field of silversmithery. The work of tam- 
ing the wilderness, keeping the Indians from whom 
they had obtained the land by not too equitable barter 
from savagely repossessing it and all the difficulties of 
an Increase Mather-Jonathan Edwards theology would 







Mugs. were favorite pieces of 
17th century silver 


seem to be enough without worrying about silver. But 
' this is where the New England colonists of the Puritan 
Century did not do as might be expected. Plymouth 
and its band of Pilgrims came first and because this 
group of people were far from well-off financially, no 
silversmith appeared in their midst for many years. 
With Boston it was different. Almost from the start 
this settlement of prosperous middle-class people from 

f western England was attractive to silver craftsmen. 

f So by 1650 men began to set up their little silversmith 

# shops in Boston and the surrounding towns and who 
they were and what they produced during the balance 
of the 17th century is fairly well known. 

Outside of New England, America of the Sixteen 
Hundreds had two other centers where silversmiths 
prospered. They were New York and Philadelphia. 
New York, of course, was a colony of New Netherlands 
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An elaborate silver dish made by 
John Coney, a Boston silversmith 


Puritan Century Silversmiths of America 


By THOMAS H. ORMSBEE 
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until 1664, when it passed into English hands, but its 
silver and silversmiths continued to work in the style 
and manner of the craftsmen of Amsterdam and the 
other cities of the Low Country. Philadelphia was the 
other center where silver working prospered during the 
17th century. Here among the followers of William 
Penn practically from the beginning silversmiths pr6s- 
pered. The Philadelphia trade must have been very at- 
tractive for we find several Boston craftsmen who 
transferred themselves to the City of Friends before it 
was more than ten years old. 

In Boston and Philadelphia silver working was es- 
sentially an English craft and the product followed the 
designs of the mother country. In New York the work- 
ers were -doughty Dutchmen and they produced silver- 
ware of Holland design. There was, in addition, one 
other racial strain, the French Huguenots. Silver crafts- 
men of this group settled impartially .with either En- 
glish or Dutch and readily adapted their work to the 
style of that community where they worked. In fact 
these transplanted Frenchmen, because of their reli- 
gious difference with Louis XIV, seem to have been 





This candle cup was one of the important items in 
17th century silversmithing 
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A COMING EVENT) 
Or GREAT IMPORTANCE 
To Tue RETAIL JEWELER 











In a short time this organization will 
announce a method of merchandising 
stone jewelry that will stimulate retail 
business every day of every month in 
the year. It is backed by the full re- 
sources of L. Heller & Son, Inc., and by 
the full prestige of the Heller Hope Tag. 
Manufacturers of stone jewelry are co- 
operating. A complete announcement 
will be made in a few days. Watch for it. 


“Somebody’s birthday falls on every 


day of every month in the year.” 


L. Heller & Son,Inc. —-15 W. 47th St., New York City 
spss aha insite” GE A 
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anxious to forget their homeland, for none of their 
silver bears any traces of the French design of the 
period. 

Such, in brief, were the types of men who produced 
our American 17th century silver, south of Philadel- 





Courtesy American Art Association, Anderson Galleries, Inc. 
Porringers were made in all sizes and many designs 
throughout the 17th century 
phia, although there was a silversmith among the early 
attlers at Jamestown, Virginia, followers of the craft 
did not seem to find trade conditions favorable. In- 
stead, the well-to-do cavalier families had to import 
their family plate from England until these southern 
colonies were colonies no longer, but rather states of 

the United States. 

From the start the American silversmiths are also in- 
teresting from another angle. What they produced was 
not characterized by the crudities and coarse workman- 
ship of the workers in wood, textiles or glass. Instead, 
some of the finest silver pieces that America ever 
produced were made during the Puritan Century. 
Judging by the pieces of family or church siiver that 
have survived the craftsmen of the day were neat 
workmen, with a keen appreciation of form, line and 
balance. The men of the English tradition worked in 
a more delicate manner than did the New York Dutch- 
men, but both produced pieces of careful workmanship 
and well thought out design. 

The product they made, of course, was controlled by 
the Old World fashions of the day. As a result, the 17th 
century American workmen turned out many things 
which, in the light of present day ways of living, seem 
strange. Whether we like to know it or not, Puritan 
America was distinctly a drinking society. Therefore, 
the silversmiths produced an infinite variety of mugs, 
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tankards, goblets, caudle cups and the like. Then there 
were the porringers, used for many and various uses 
from bleeding in sicknesses to everyday table use, 
as well as braziers—the ancestor of the chafing dish— 
some plates, candle sticks, rattail spoons, flip straws, 
and occasionally two tined forks. For church use they 
also made communion silver, although domestic silver 
was frequently set apart for such churchly use. Fur- 
ther, there were the funeral spoons, rings and so forth 
that were specially produced for distribution to the 
chief mourners at the time of death of an important 
and wealthy person. Besides this, the silversmith pro- 
duced the jewelry of the day, did what copperplate 
engraving was needed, and fashioned the buttons, 
buckles, sword hilts and so forth that were in use dur- 
ing this period. 

So far research has developed the fact that America 
the last half of the 17th century saw 25 different silver- 
smiths at work. Of these, seventeen were Bostonians, 
three New Yorkers and five Philadelphians, three of 
whom were of Boston origin. Of the Boston silver- 
smiths the most important included John Hull and his 
partner, Sanderson. They not only tended to the usual 
branches of the trade, but also, as the mint masters 
for the Massachusetts Bay Colony, produced the famous 
Pine Tree shilling at their sixteen foot square shop. 
John Coney, Jeremiah Dummer, Timothy Dwight, John 
Edwards, Samuel Foster, the Grays, Nathaniel, John 
and Samuel, Samuel Haugh, Henry Haugh and Fran- 
cis Legare were, from the pieces of their work which 
have survived, among the most important of the Boston 
silver craftsmen. 

The New Yorkers of this period included Johannes 


(Continued on page 61) 





Courtesy American Art Association, Anderson Galleries, Inc. 


A tankard typical of late 17th century American 
workmanship 
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Big Business for A Little Month 


(Continued from page 31) 


Washington should drive to Perkins Bros. to do her 
shopping. Instead of the small shops to which she had 
been accustomed, she would find a spacious store, com- 
pletely equipped, furnishing a high quality of service.” 
Under the quaint heading “Fal-fals and Furbelows” they 
illustrated, priced and described vanity cases, beaded 
handbags and mirror bags. For the men they showed 
snuff boxes, cigarette cases and holders, humidors, smart 
gold and silver headed canes, and serviceable wrist 
watches. 

Brock & Co., Los Angeles, Cal., linked up very effect- 
ively with the Father of His Country in their silver dis- 
play. In the center was a framed steel engraving of 
Washington, draped with a large silk flag; and at one 
side a framed replica of the Declaration of Independence. 
In front of the portrait was a sterling silver tea service, 
and at one end a pair of handsome silver candlesticks. 
A number of articles of sterling hollow ware were also 
shown. 


HE decorated table is undoubtedly one of the most 

successful methods of displaying appropriate favors 
and table decorations, as well as tableware itself. Since 
the jewelry store window is rarely large enough to per- 
mit of a dinner table being placed in it, one of the San 
Francisco jewelry firms arranged such a setting just 
inside the door, near the horseshoe counters devoted to 
the sale of novelty jewelry. This window was as effective 
by night as by day, as it stood in front of the glass door 
and was spotlighted from above—the remainder of the 
room being in comparative darkness. 

Miller, Detroit, Mich., linked up with Lincoln and the 
amethyst at the same time by his interesting display. 
Against an oval plaque of dove gray velvet was poised 
a gilded American eagle. In his talons were a sheaf of 
red, white and blue ribbons. Some of them ran to a 
framed portrait of Abraham Lincoln, draped with flags; 


some to a card on which was printed in bold letters 
“AMETHYST—Abe Lincoln’s Birthstone”; and the re- 
mainder to a score of velvet jewel boxes in which reposed 
rings, bracelets, scarf pins, cuff links, pendants and other 
pieces of jewelry set with the amethyst, the February 
birthstone. 
the top was a calendar of the month of February: 


FEBRUARY BIRTHDAY GIFTS 
AMETHYST for FEBRUARY 


Perhaps the most logical of all birthday presents 
is jewelry with the stone of the month to bring 
luck. For February it is the 


AMETHYST 


They then described and priced a number of pieces of 


The newspaper ad was equally timely. At . 


jewelry for men and women set with this beautiful stone. : 


UT to Lefferts, jeweler of Council Bluffs, Iowa, must 

be handed the palm for novel advertising during 
this “short” month. Across the top of their ad was 
printed “February Is Short on Days.” Beneath this was 
the outline drawing of a short, fat man, walking between 
two tall, good looking girls. On the man’s vest and the 
skirts of the girls were printed the words “February,” 
“January” and “March” respectively—carrying out the 
idea of a short month between two long ones. Beneath 
the figures was printed: “What Are YOU Short On?” 
The balance of the ad contained a box showing a young 
man presenting his girl with a ring, and the caption: 


Make Your Courtship SHORT and Sweet. 
Be sure you've got the right girl, that’s all, be- 
cause we've certainly got the right ring. 
For rings and jewelry that are pleasing and per- 
manent, inspect our stock. 





Is Your Silver Bought or Is It Sold ? 


(Continued from page 27) 


the publicity of the department, and in the advertising 
of specific items of silver, there should be an unceasing 
effort made to materialize sales from those already made. 
There is a wonderful prospect for silver sales if the 
jeweler will follow up previous sales. No customer ever 
purchases a complete ensemble of silver at one time. In 
fact, the first purchase is apt to be a very modest one, 
but that is no reason why it should be the last. It is the 
jeweler’s own fault if it is the last. All classes of people 
have more money to spend today than ever before. The 
jeweler should see that they spend the proper proportion 
for silver. 

Every bride that has received a silverware gift is a 
prospect for more sales, and the jeweler who educates 





her to consider the completion of the silver set as in 
good taste, and an investment of worth, will win an ap- 
preciative customer, not only for silver, but for other 
articles as well. 


E icta person who receives a gift of silver, whether 
a bride or not, is in the same class of prospécts. The 
jeweler should never allow the opportunity to pass with- 
out endeavoring to bring about future sales. 

In conclusion it may be-well to issue a-word of warning 
to silver salesmen. Do not underestimate the buying 
ability of your customer. Good salesmanship demands 


that the sale be of as high grade as the customer is able 


to purchase. 
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T has been said that there is 
[ nothing new under the sun, and 

a study of ancient accounts of 
what men thought about precious 
stones in those old days would seem 
to bear out the idea. When we go 
back some centuries or even many 
centuries, we are surprised at the 
very considerable knowledge of gems 
that the early students of them had 
acquired. To be sure, there are not 
lacking evidences that there was 
much of confusion in regard to the 
facts about pre- 
cious stones, among 
the ancients, but 
there is confusion 
still, even among 
some in the gem 
business, so it is 
scarcely to be ex- 
pected that all the 
old material could 
have been correct. 
Many of the old 
students and ob- 
servers were very 
keen and compe- 
tent men, and the 
following -article will attempt to set forth some of their 
knowledge about gems that may be profitable to the mod- 
ern dealer or purchaser of precious stones. 


NE of the first lessons that the student of gems can 

learn from the old sources is that, as far back as we 
can go, authors copied the works of their predecessors, 
errors and all, which should teach us to scrutinize even 
the most recent works to be sure that they are not still 
perpetuating old errors. Aside from the meager accounts 
in the Holy Scriptures of a few precious stones, we prob- 
ably owe more to Pliny’s Natural History than to any 
other work of as great antiquity. Pliny was an editor 
and collector rather than an author, and to him we owe 
fragments of numerous still older accounts of the peculiar 
properties and especially of the imagined virtues of pre- 
cious stones. From Pliny’s account of the agate we may 
draw a modern lesson, for he says, “The agate was for- 
merly in great estimation, now none at all,” and how 
true it is that fashions in precious stones change and thus 
bring about great changes in their current value. Few, 
indeed, are the gems that have always been held in high 
esteem. Perhaps the pearl and the diamond have been 
least affected by the fickle changes of fashion. 


NOTHER lesson that we may take from the old 
writings is this, that we may rely on what the 
author tells as from his own personal knowledge and 
acquaintance with gems, but that which he relates as 
having been told him or as of current belief should be 
“taken with a grain of salt.” Thus Pliny and many after 
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him tell of the origin of rock crys- 
tal that it results from the expo- 
sure of water to great cold, but 
Pliny is careful to state the belief 
in such a way that he does not him- 
self sponsor it. One of the most 
honest statements that we find in 
the old works is this from the pen 
of The Honorable Robert Boyle, 
Esq., who published in 1672 “An 
Essay about the Origin and Virtues 
of Gems.” In his preface he says, 
“I know it may be thought strange 
that I have been so 
very sparing in the 
ciation of those 
authors that have 
writ whole books 
about gems; but I 
have this to say 
for myself, that I 
had neither them, 
nor so much as my 
own papers about 
the origin of min- 
erals at hand when 
I writ the follow- 
ing essay. Which 
I was the less 
troubled at upon two distinct accounts; the first because 
I remembered that several passages, that I had met with 
about the virtue of gems, cited out of divers of those 
authors, were such as I should have much scrupled to 
vouch; some of them being such as I knew to be false; 
others that I shrewdly suspected not to be true; and others 
that appeared to me altogether incredible; and the sec- 
ond—etc.” There was a man for you! As might be 
expected from his honest preface, Boyle gives us much 
material that was far ahead of his time. Let us, there- 
fore, even in these modern times, agree with Boyle when 
he says, “I shall readily acknowledge that I do not think 
others or myself obliged to believe all the strange things 
that even some learned writers do sometimes ascribe to 
gems.” 


UT to proceed to present bits of practical information 

about gems, gleaned from some of the old sources. 
Not that any of this material will be new to those who 
are well informed, but that some of it may be instruc- 
tive to beginners in the study of precious stones, and it 
will be interesting to find that the old-time students were 
so well informed. For example, Robert Boyle shows that 
he well understood the “grain” of the diamond when he 
says in 1672 “And these parallel flakes together with their 
commissures, I could in a somewhat large diamond plain- 
ly enough discern even with my unassisted eyes. And for 
further satisfaction I went to a couple of persons, where- 
of the one was an eminent jeweler, and the other an ar- 
tificer, whose trade was to cut and polish diamonds, and 
they both assured me upon their repeated and constant 
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experience, and as a known thing in their art, that ’twas 
almost impossible (though not to break, yet) to split dia- 
monds, or cleave them smoothly cross the grain (if I may 
so speak), but not very difficult to do it at one stroke 
with a steeled tool, when once they had found out from 
what part of the stone, and towards what part the split- 
ting instrument was to be impelled; by which ’tis evident 
that diamonds themselves have a grain, or a flaky contex- 
ture not unlike the fissility, as the schools call it, in wood.” 
What a good account is this of the “grain” and cleav- 
ability of diamond! And that the difficulty of cleaving 
a “knotty” stone was also well known in that day is shown 
by the following lines, also from Robert Boyle: “And I 
remember that having, as I thought, observed in a rough 
diamond, which I purposely examined, that the flakes 
whose edges were terminated in one plain, were far enough 
from being parallel to those whose edges composed another 
plane. (I speak of physical planes 
of the same stone.) I imagined 
that if this diamond were to be 
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thin spatula of wood, moistens ceaselessly the wheel with 
oil and diamond dust. Besides, their wheels do not run 
as fast as ours, because the woodef! wheel which makes 
the steel wheel go is scarcely more than three feet in di- 
ameter.” Thus we see that nearly 300 years ago there 
was much acquaintance-with the art of diamond cutting. 
During a recent visit to a most modern diamond cutting 
works the writer found that there was a difference of 
opinion between the manager and some of the workmen 
as to whether or not it did any good to rub lines into the 
polishing wheels with a view to expediting the work. Tav- 
ernier tells us that “it is necessary to rub the wheel with 
emery every twenty-four hours, and it would be good if it 
were done every twelve hours, if the workman were not 
lazy. For when the stone has run a certain time, the 
place on the wheel where it has run becomes polished 
like a mirror, and if one does not make new scratches 
on the wheel with emery or a file 
the powder does not remain on it; 
whereas if it did remain, one 


cleft, it would not be smoothly split 
into two pieces, because the com- 
missures did probably make angles 
in the body of the stone; and ac- 
cordingly I learned 6f the ancient- 
est of these diamond cutters, that 
sometimes he met with stones that 
eluded all his skill, and would by 
no means be split into two parts, 
but before they were cleft quite 
through, would break in pieces; 
which was a defect in the stone he 
could not certainly foresee, but was 
fain to learn from the unwelcome 
event.” Not a few modern diamond 


Frank B. Wade, the author of this 
interesting article on practical 
modern gem lore, is head of 
the Chemistry Department of 
Shortridge High School, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. He is the author of 
several books on gems and has 
made the study of precious stones 
his hobby, combining an accurate 
scientific knowledge of gem min- 
erals with a surpassing amount of 


would do more in a single hour than 
in two when it did not remain.” 


N addition to his acquaintance 

with diamond cutting, Taver- 
nier shows a surprising knowledge 
of color in diamonds. For exam- 
ple, he says, “They do not hesitate 
to buy diamonds which have the 
crust or outer layer green, because, 
being cut, such stones become white 
and of very fine water.” As is well 
known today, such is the case with 
certain Brazilian diamonds. Again 
he shows that there were diamonds 





cleavers will sympathize with this 
“ancientest” of diamond cutters in 
this matter, for the writer has 
known of several disastrous cases of thus encountering 
“knotty” stones that did not reveal their knottiness to 
the trained eye. 


HE difficulty of polishing these same “knotty” stones 

was also well known to the well informed even before 
Boyle wrote for Jean Baptiste Tavernier, in his “Voy- 
ages,” tells us that “even though a diamond be hard in 
its nature, that is to say, having a species of knot, such as 
is seen in wood, the (East) Indian diamond cutters do not 
hesitate to cut the stone; that which our European dia- 
mond cutters make great difficulty in doing, and which 
most often they do not want to undertake; but it must 
be said that they give the Indians something extra for 
fashioning them.” Any modern diamond cutter will tell 
you that it is worth a lot extra to struggle with knotty 
surfaces, for it is almost impossible to get them truly fiat. 
In buying “old mine” stones with a view to having them 
recut the dealer should beware of those that show traces 
of this knotty condition, for it is a very real obstacle to 
having them properly cut. Even though the old-time 
cutter did a fairly good job on them, the modern cutter 
may not be able to afford the time to do as good work. 
Tavernier tells us that the Indian cutters place “but one 
stone on each wheel, and they wet the wheel incessantly 
with water until they have found the ‘grain’ of the stone. 
The grain being found, they take oil and do not spare 
diamond dust on account of its great price in order to 
make the stones cut faster, and they weight them much 
more than we do. The Indians are not of the same senti- 
ment as we and do not believe that heavy loads tend to 
flaw stones. If theirs do not get flawed it is because 
there is always a small boy who, having in his hand a 


trade information. 


in the Indian mines that resembled 

those that we no call “Premiers,” 

for, he says, “Upon most of these 
stones after they are cut there appears always as it were 
a species of grease, which makes one put his hand to his 
handkerchief constantly to wipe it of . .. and” “The 
water that they call ‘celest’ (Blue like the sky) is the 
worst of all, and it is impossible to recognize it while the 
stone is rough. But for fear lest it be discovered on the 
wheel, the infallible secret of judging well of its water is 
to bear it under a leafy tree, and in the shade of the 
verdure one discovers easily if it is blue.” Of course, a 
true blue stone would have been considered fine and valu- 
able by Tavernier. It was the false color and the milky 
interior of these stones that made them “the worst of all.” 

(To be continued) 





Strange Jewelry in Peabody Museum 


TRANGE is the jewelry in the collections of the 

Peabody Museum in Salem, Mass. Possibly there 
are among its primitive pieces suggestions for designers 
of ornaments for this age of wealth and culture. Cer- 
tainly there is food for thought by the man. who studies 
the art of adornment of the person, for there is proof 
that savage people, who knew nothing of money, or the 
arts and sciences, loved to deck themselves with such or- 
namental display as they could contrive.: 

What about a dance wand? Has it ever occurred to a 
master of modern jazz to use one of them? A South Sea 
Islander contrived one long ago, making it by polishing 
a stick of wood and decorating it with clusters of tiny 
shells from the sea. Then there’s a dance amulet, als 

(Continued on page 92) 
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A general view 
of the diamond 
fields at Lichten- 
burg, Transvaal, 
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South Africa, 

showing the dig- 

gers at work on 
their claims 


Reports from the European Diamond Markets 





Conditions in the Diamond Centers of London, Paris and Amsterdam as Reported by Corre- 
spondents of “The Jewelers’ Circular’ 


LONDON, Jan. 22.—The market here 
is beginning to resume its normal ac- 
tivity now that the stock-taking period 
is nearly over. Most of the manufac- 
turers as well as retai! dealers, are 
adopting a slow but sure policy, as the 
Christmas season was not up to expecta- 
tions. For this reason they are limiting 
their purchases only to immediate wants. 
Some inquiries were made for good 
quality, medium sizes. The price for 
this class of goods has been slightly ad- 
vanced at the industrial centers, by 
virtue of the fact that cutting was sus- 
pended for a fortnight. 

An exhibition of British industries, 
at which the diamond industry will be 
well represented, will be held from Feb. 
17 to 28 at the Olympia buildings. The 
watch, clock, and jewelry trades will 
also take prominent parts in this event, 
and according to the list of exhibitors, 
it is reported that a larger number of 
firms have taken space at this exhibition 
than at others held previously. This 
may be also due to the more spacious 
accommodations available at the 
Olympia; at any rate this exhibit 
promises to be a great success, which 
fact should benefit the trade in general. 





Paris, Jan. 24.—Business at this mar- 
ket is reported to be inactive, which 
condition is said to be due to the absence 
of many buyers from abroad, who usual- 
ly visit here at this time of the year. 
However the early arrival of some tour- 
ists spending their annual winter holi- 
days in the south of France give the 
jewelers in this city and at the Riviera 
resorts some encouragement. 

Just now the Chambre Syndicale of 
the jewelry industry is calling attention 
to the regulations announced some time 
ago governing the designation of real 
pearls and cultivated pearls. The Cham- 
bre has issued a pamphlet outlining these 


regulations in which attention is called 
to the fact that real pearls may be 
invoiced merely as “pearls.” As regards 
cultured pearls however it is prescribed 
by law that on invoices must appear the 
words “cultivated pearls.” 





AMSTERDAM, Jan. 23.—With the ex- 
piration of the time fixed for a general 
shutdown of the diamond cutting works, 
the plants resumed work during the last 
week but are operating for only three 
days a week at the present time. As a 
consequence the market has maintained 
a firm undertone, while here and there 
some improvement in business is notice- 
able. 

It has been a great boon for the trade 
that prices remained firm for all grades 
of polished, goods during the business 
depression. This was accomplished by 
the closing of diamond cutting factories 
at all industrial centers over here, and 
also through the policy of the 
London Diamond Syndicate, which ab- 
stained from showing consignments of 
rough diamonds for the last five weeks. 

Although it cannot be stated that a 
great volume of business was done, 
nevertheless the general opinion exists 
that the outlook for the year is better 
than it first appeared. Inquiries are 
being made by firms abroad for light 
spotted goods, ranging from four to six 
to the carat, providing they are white. 
The market for rough is quiet, due to the 
fact that no new consignments of rough 
have been imported and that cutting has 
been suspended for some time. 








Harry Gamler, operator of a credit 
jewelry store at 522 Main St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has left for a trip to South Amer- 
ica. During the trip Mr. Gamler, who 
is accompanied by his wife, will make 
stops at Havana, Nassau, Kingston, 
Jamaica, and the Panama Canal. 





Bill Before Mississippi Legislature 
Would Require Citizens to Report 
Ownership of Diamonds and Pearls 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 31. — Every 
owner of a diamond or pearl would be 
required to report ownership to the 
sheriff of his county immediately, under 
a bill introduced in the Mississippi 
House of Representatives last Monday 
by Messrs. McDonald, Hanley and Gore. 

Under the provisions of the bill, every 
person who owns a diamond or pearl, 
whether set in metal or not, must report 
to the sheriff a description of the gem, 
when purchased, from whom purchased, 
amount paid for the gem and the value. 
The report would be filed in writing be- 
fore Jan. 1 each year where not previ- 
ously reported, but only one registration 
is required from the same person for the 
same jewel. However, any subsequent 
transfers of the jewel must also be re- 
ported. 

Merchants having diamonds and 
pearls on hand for sale are not required 
to report, but any gems sold by them 
must be reported by the buyer. 

A fine of not less than $25 nor more 
than $250 is provided for violation, 
which is termed a misdemeanor. Any 
bonded officer of the county or State 
would have access to the file of jewels. 

A similar law was repealed last year 
upon protest of the Mississippi Retaii 
Jewelers’ Association, which contended 
that listing of jewels interfered with 
their sales. The old law also required, 
however, that dealers must report all 
gem sales. They contended then that 
buyers would purchase stones in other 
States to avoid the reporting. 








The Sterling Jewelry Co. has leased a 
shop at 116 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
in the Piedmont Hotel. 
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United States Customs Rulings 





Court Fixes Tariff Status of Schlung Beads—Many Decisions Cover Hollowware, Imitation Pearl 
Beads, Loosely Strung and Other Items 


CHLUNG beads, the United States 
Customs Court at New York has 
ruled, are not dutiable as trimming, as 
classified by the collector, at the rate of 
90 per cent ad valorem, under Par. 1430, 
Tariff Act of 1922, but rather as beads, 
under the first part of Par. 1403, Act of 
1922, at the rate of 35 per cent ad va- 
lorem. A protest of the Frankel Im- 
porting Co. against the 90 per cent rate 
is affirmed by the court. Judge Tilson 
writes the opinion. 


RULE ON HOLLOWWARE 


The tariff rate on certain imported 
hollowware, composed in chief value of 
base metal, is lowered in an opinion by 
the Customs Court favoring tariff pro- 
tests of the Ellis Silver Co., N. I. Dorf- 
man, Cohn & Rosenberger, Inc., L. S. 
Holtzoff & Co., the International Sou- 
venir Import Corp., the Ovington Bros. 
Co. and Stern Bros. The court, in an 
opinion by Chief Justice Fischer, sets 
aside the collector’s imposition of duty 
at 60 per cent ad valorem, under Par. 
399, Act of 1922, as plated metal arti- 
cles, and fixes duty at only 40 per cent 
ad valorem, under the provision in Par. 
339 for hollowware, composed in chief 
value of base metal. 


ATOMIZERS, NOT PLATED 


Certain imported atomizers, nickeled 
and not plated with platinum, gold or sil- 
ver, or colored with gold lacquer, are 
held by the United States Customs Court, 
in a decision sustaining a protest of 
W. T. Grant & Co., to be properly duti- 
able, at the rate of 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under Par. 399, Act of 1922. The 
collector’s assessment at a higher duty is 
set aside. Chief Justice Fischer writes 
the court’s conclusions in this case. 


IMITATION PEARL BEADS 
Imitation pearl beads, loosely strung, 


By Frank Van Leer, Jr. 


imported by A. Einhorn, were taxed by 
the collector at the rate of 80 per cent 
ad valorem, under Par. 1428, Tariff Act 
of 1922. The Customs Court has just 
ruled that duty should have been taken 
by the customs officers at the rate of only 
60 per cent ad valorem, under Par. 1403, 
Act of 1922. Judge Sullivan writes the 
opinion. 


DREss BUTTONS 


Bailey, Green & Elger have obtained a 
ruling from the Customs Court reducing 
the duty on imported dress buttons, 
composed of glass, colored black to imi- 
tate jet. These buttons, returned for 
duty at 60 per cent, ad valorem, under 
Par. 1429, Tariff Act of 1922, are held 
by the court to be dutiable at only 45 
per cent ad valorem, under Par. 1411. 
Judge Sullivan writes the opinion. 


MARCASITES 


Chief Justice Fischer, of the United 
States Customs Court, writes the opinion 
in a decision having to do with the tariff 
status of certain merchandise, described 
as marcasites, imported by the Artistic 
Novelty Co., Inc., New York. These 
items were assessed at the rate of 40 
per cent ad valorem, under Par. 399, 
Tariff Act of 1922, as manufactures of 
metal not specially provided for. The 
court holds the merchandise dutiable at 
20 per cent ad valorem, under Par, 1429, 
Act of 1922, as semi-precious stones. 





ROSES MONTEES 


Granting a claim of the Morris 
Hollander Co., New York, the Customs 
Court finds that certain imported items, 
known as roses montees, assessed by the 
collector at 35 per cent. ad valorem, 
under Par. 1403, Tariff Act of 1922, 
should have been assessed at only 20 
per cent ad valorem under Par. 1429, 
Act of 1922. Judge Sullivan writes the 
opinion. 


UNFINISHED WATCH CRYSTALS 


The Treasury Department has just 
published in full (T.D. 43798) the 
complete text of the decision by the 
United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, in Washington, involv- 
ing the classification of unfinished watch 
crystals. The court held in this case 
that unpolished pieces of bent glass of 
various shapes and sizes, not exceeding 
150 square inches, known in the trade 
as blanks and used, according to their 
respective types, for the making of 
watch crystals, locket slides, and ato- 
mizer tops, were properly classified as 
manufactures of glass, under Par. 230, 
Tariff Act of 1922, with duty at 50 per 
cent ad valorem, rather than as cylinder 
glass, with duty at lower rates, under 
paragraphs 219 and 224 of the 1922 
law. Judge Graham wrote a lengthy 
opinion in this case, affirming the find- 
ings of the lower customs court, at 
New York, and setting aside the appeal 
of the importers. 








The Brainard Lemon silver collection, 
which is said to contain some of the 
rarest silver in existence, is being ex- 
hibited in Birmingham, Ala., from Feb. 
1 to 8, under the auspices of the Junior 
League. The exhibit is being held at the 
Tutwiler Hotel in one of the private 
dining rooms. 
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Government Asks Cooperation of 
Manufacturers in Making In- 
dustrial Census 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb 1.—Officials 
of the Bureau of the Census are appeal- 
ing to the manufacturers to answer as 
early as possible, the questionnaires in 
connection with the Census of Manufac- 
tures about to be undertaken. 

To be of the greatest practical value 





these census reports must be timely. In 
the past the returns have been slow. For 
example, it is pointed out by one of the 
officials of the Bureau, preliminary re- 
ports for the 1927 Census of Manufac- 
tures for some industries took 74 weeks 
to get out, the average time being 55 
weeks. 

On the other hand, few people know 
that it takes the Census Bureau less 
than three weeks to publish the prelim- 
inary report for an industry after 
all the manufacturers in the industry 
have filed acceptable reports. It can be 
seen therefore, that practically the entire 
delay in getting out census reports is 
due to the manufacturers themselves. 


Employment Situation Greatly 
Improved in December 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3—Employ- 
ment in 8102 establishments—wholesale 
and retail trades combined—showed a 
net gain of 14.7 per cent in December as 
compared with November, and an in- 
crease of 11.8 per cent was reported in 
payroll totals according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 

Employment in retail trade in De- 
cember showed an increase of 18.3 per 
cent, with increases in all geographic 
divisions, both in employment and pay- 
roll totals. The 6324 establishments 
from which reports were received had 
in December 296,950.employes whose 
combined earnings i one week were 
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$6,740,459, a gain of 14.6 per cent as 
compared with the November payroll. 
The large volume of Christmas purchas- 
ing is of course reflected in these greatly 
increased per cents, the Pacific division 
leading with an increase of 26.4 per 
cent in employment and 22.9 per cent 
in payroll totals. 

Employment in wholesale trade alone 
decreased 0.4 per cent in December as 
compared with November, whole payroll 
totals increased 2.8 per cent. Each 
geographic division showed a payroll in- 
crease. 

* *¢ 


Exports in 1929 Reach Highest Total 
Since War Period 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—United 
States exports during 1929 reached a 
total higher than for any previous year, 
except those from 1916 to 1920 when 
prices were much inflated because of the 
war, according to the Department of 
Commerce. A marked feature of the 
export trade was a growth of 12 per cent 
in foreign sales of finished manufactures. 
This increase was almost entirely re- 
sponsible for the gain in the total value. 

Imports expanded seven and one-half 
per cent in value and considerably more 
in quantity, owing to the greater demand 
for raw materials and semi-manufac- 
tures and finished articles commonly 
classed as luxuries or semi-luxuries. 

Exports of merchandise totaled $5,- 
248,000,000 or 2.3 per cent more than 
during 1928, which year had in turn 
shown the previous high total since 1920. 
These were nearly two and a half times 





larger than the average value of exports 
for the period 1910 to 1914 and 19 per 
cent greater than those for the period 
1921 to 1925. 

The average unit value of export com- 
modities showed comparatively little 
change during 1929, consequently the 
percentage increase in the quantity of 
exports was approximately the same as 
that in their value. In fact, for the last 


three successive years, the export price 


By L. M. Lamm, Washington, D. C., Correspondent 


index has fluctuated little, ranging about 
25 per cent higher than in 1913. 


*- * # 


Department Store Sales Show 
Slight Improvement in 1929 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1.—Depart- 
ment store sales for December were 
about two and a half per cent smaller 
than in the corresponding month of 
1928 according to reports to the Federal 





reserve system from 620 stores located 
in all Federal reserve districts. For the 
entire year 1929, sales of 523 stores in 
229 cities were about two per cent larger 
than for 1928. 

Inventories of the reporting depart- 
ment stores at the end of 1929 were in 
the aggregate, at about the same level 
as a year ago. Decreases were reported 
for eight Federal reserve districts, in- 
creases for the Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco districts, and little change for 
the New York district. 

Distribution of commodities at whole- 
sale declined in December by about five 
per cent from the volume reported for 
December, 1928, according to the Reserve 
Board’s monthly survey. Wholesale dis- 
tribution decreased during December by 
somewhat more than is usual at this 
season, the Board says, according to re- 
ports from firms in eight lines of trade. 

* * @ 


Bill Introduced in House of Repre- 
sentatives Provides for Modern- 
izing Naval Observatory 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1.—Repre- 
sentative Britten, of Illinois, has intro- 
duced a bill in the House, “to provide for 
the modernization of the United States 
Naval Observatory at Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” The bill, which has 
been referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, provides for an expenditure 
of $265,000 for the construction of build- 
ings to be approved by the Fine Arts 
Commission and the Secretary of the 
Navy and for the purchase and installa- 
tion of equipment for research work. 
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Resale Price Bill Reported to House | 


Proper Safeguards Provided in Kelly Measure, Says Committee in Favorable Report 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1—Mention 
was made in last week’s issue of THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR that the Kelly price 
maintenance bill had been reported to 
the House of Representatives, as a result 
of action taken by the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Committee, by 
a vote of 12 to 9. At that time the re- 
port itself was not available for publi- 
cation. Representative Schuyler Merritt 
of Connecticut, a member of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, reported the bill. 


Under the terms of the bill as it was 
ordered reported, it would restore with 
proper safeguards the liberty of contract 
which has existed under common law 
from the earliest times until the enact- 
ment of the Sherman anti-trust law in 
1890, the House is advised in the report 
as amended in Committee. The sponsor 
of the bill is Representative Kelly (Rep.) 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., who has been seeking 
action along this line for several Con- 
gresses. 


The bill ordered reported is much 
simpler than the original. It provides: 


“That no contract relating to the sale of 
a commodity which bears (or the label or 
container of which bears) the trade-mark, 
brand, or trade name of the producer of such 
commodity, and which is in fair and open 
competition with commodities of the same 
general class, produced by others, shall be 
deemed to be unlawful, as against the public 
policy of the United States, or in restraint of 
interstate or foreign commerce, or in viola- 
tion of any statute of the United States, by 
reason of any agreement contained in such 
contract— 


“That the vendee will not resell such com- 
oma to except at the price stipulated by the 
vendor. 


“Sec. 2. Any such agreement in a con- 
tract in respect to interstate or foreign com- 
merce in any such commodity shall be 
deemed to contain the implied condition— 


“(a) That during the life of such agree- 
ment all purchasers from the vendor for re- 
sale at retail in the same city or town where 
ate the vendee is to resell the commodity shall 
be granted equal terms as to purchase and 
resale prices ; 


“(b) That such commodity may be resold 
without reference to such agreement— 

“(1) In closing out the owner’s stock for 
the purpose of discontinuing dealing in such 
commodity or of disposing, toward the end 
of a season, of a surplus stock of goods spe- 
cially adapted to that season; 


“(2) With notice to the public that such 
commodity is damaged or deteriorated in 
quality, if such is the case; or 

“(3) By a receiver, trustee, or other officer 
acting under the orders of any court, or any 
assignee for the benefit of creditors. 


“Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed as legalizing any contract 














or agreement between producers or between 
wholesalers or between retailers as to sale 
or resale prices. 


“Sec. 4. As used in this act— 


“(1) The term ‘producer’ means grower, 
packer, maker, manufacturer, or publisher. 


“(2) The term ‘commodity’ means any 
subject of commerce.” 

The report says the bill is substan- 
itally in accord with a report of a sub- 
committee in the last Congress, and that 
extensive hearings have been held in re- 
cent Congresses. 


“The bill permits a contract between 





vendor and vendee, in special classes of 
commodities,” says the report, “that the 
vendee will not resell the commodity 
specified in the contract except at a stip- 
ulated price. 

“Tt guards the rights of retail dealers 
in the same town, and also permits the 
vendee to sell at his own price to close 
out his stock when ceasing to deal in 
the specified commodity, or in disposing 
of seasonal goods at the end of a season. 
He may also sell freely when goods are 
damaged. 

“The bill specially guards against 
agreements as to selling prices between 
producers, or wholesalers, or retailers.” 

The bill, the report says, is concerned 
only with commodities sold under a trade 
mark or brand or trade name of the pro- 
ducer. The full text of the report pro- 
ceeds: 

“It is hoped that the effect of this bill, 
if enacted into law, will be to prevent 
to a great extent the unfair and destruc- 
tive method of competition above men- 
tioned; and at the same time, if it thus 
succeeds, it will not add to the cost of 
such goods to the consumer. 


“At the present time, when a manufac- 
turer knows that his goods may be sub- 
ject to this cut-throat competition, he is 
obliged, in order to keep the trade of 
small dealers, to fix his range of prices 
so high that, if necessary, he can make 





a discount which will enable the small 
dealer to meet the cut-throat prices. 

“If, on the other hand, with the help 
of this legislation, he can control his 
price range, he would be enabled to and 
would, in the end, make his scale of 
prices lower, so that dealers of all mag- 
nitudes could make fair profits on their 
turnover, and yet the consumer could 
buy the goods at as low prices as at 
present. 

“One of the principles of modern trade 
which is now widely recognized, not only 
in the sale of articles like automobiles 
but generally, is that the foundation of 
any trade or manufacture is more secure 
where there are large sales at small 
profits than smaller sales at larger 
profits. This bill only applies in cases 
where the article being sold is in free 
and open competition, and it is perfectly 
clear that if the ultimate prices to con- 
sumers are unfair or are too high, com- 
petition from other sources will soon 
bring them down to a reasonable basis. 

“And finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tant for the public welfare, the effect of 
this bill would be to put the small local 
dealers more nearly on a competitive 
basis with the great chain store and other 
combinations. It is generally and prop- 
erly recognized that the gradual extinc- 
tion of small independent dealers will be 
a loss to countless communities through- 
out the Nation, and so to the Nation 
itself. 

“A small independent dealer who is 
identified with the community where his 
store exists, and who is active in its life 
as a citizen and taxpayer, is surely more 
advantageous to that community than a 
mere selling agency of a foreign con- 
cern, which agency has no interest in the 
community except to make what profit it 
can from the community. 

“For the reasons set forth, therefore, 
the Committee believes that the legisla- 
tion proposed in the bill will be to the 
public interest, and recommends its pas- 
sage.” 








Jewelry, such as patent cuff links, col- 
lar buttons and tie clips, is wanted for 
purchase by a Berlin, Germany, estab- 
lishment, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
states. File 43,510 contains detailed in- 
formation which can be secured on re- 
quest to the Bureau. 
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Decrease in Crime Reported 





Figures Submitted at Annual Meeting of Jewelers’ Security Alliance, Held in New York, 
Indicate Criminals Are Less Active in the Trade—Officers Re-elected 


The Jewelers’ Security Alliance held 
its annual meeting last Friday after- 
noon at the organization’s headquarters, 
15 Maiden Lane, New York, and after 
reports were submitted officers were 
elected for the ensuing year. One of the 
most interesting reports of the several 
read was the one submitted by the Crime 
Committee, which disclosed a year of ex- 
cellent results. 

The meeting was presided over by 


HARRY C. LARTER, 
REELECTED 
PRESIDENT 


President Harry C. Larter, who after a 
few preliminary remarks presented his 
annual report. This will be printed by 
the organization and sent to all members 
in the near future. 

In his report President Larter re- 
ferred to the resignation of Alpheus L. 
Brown as a member of the Executive 
Committee, which had been accepted with 
regret at the close of 1929. Mr. Brown 
had been associated with the Alliance 
in an official capacity for the past 30 
years, during which time he served as 
president for two terms. In a letter 
sent to Mr. Brown the Executive Com- 
mittee paid tribute to this service and 
expressed deep regret at Mr. Brown’s 
resignation. 

In the election of officers the follow- 
ing were again chosen to serve for 1930: 
President, Harry C. Larter; first vice- 
president, G. H. Niemeyer; second vice- 
president, Conrad J. Brotherly; third 
vice-president, Leo Wormser, and treas- 
urer, Bernard Karsch. James H. Noyes 
was later re-elected secretary of the Al- 
liance. 

Those chosen to serve on the Execu- 
tive Committee, each for a term of three 


years, follow: Herbert H. Dillingham, 
Emil W. Kohn, Col. Henry C. Barthman 
and Walter Eitelbach. Other members 
of the committee include: Arthur Lorsch, 
Frank T. Sloan, Nathan J. Stern, Otto D. 
Wormser and Henry Abbott. 

The report of the Crime Committee 
indicated that there has been a constant 
decrease in attacks upon members dur- 
ing the past nine years, and as a result 
the losses sustained have been propor- 





The number of convic- 
tions and sentences imposed have in- 
creased, showing, in the opinion of the 
committee, greater efficiency and more 


tionately less. 


satisfactory results each year. The com- 
mittee was especially satisfied with the 
conviction of two New York jewelers who 
reported a fake hold-up and also with 
the conviction of another New York mem- 
ber of the trade on a charge of receiv- 
ing stolen goods. These convictions, it 
is felt, will undoubtedly prove strong 
deterrents to others inclined to attempt 
similar crimes. 

Reporting on the disposition of cases 
involving thieves who had operated in 
the trade, the committee stated that 12 
thieves were sentenced to serve maxi- 
mum terms of 83 years; three were 
placed on probation; three received sus- 
pended sentences; two are awaiting sen- 
tences; 12 are awaiting trials; three 
were sentenced to serve maximum terms 
of nine years on other charges; 16 were 
discharged for insufficient evidence and 
other reasons; one received an indeter- 
minate sentence; one was fined and one 
committed suicide. These sentences were 
imposed for various crimes other than 


window smashings. The losses for the 
year totaled $37,627, while the recov- 
eries amounted to $8,412. 

In addition there were arrests made 
for window smashings committed after 
the members’ stores had been closed. Of 
this class of thieves 15 were sentenced 
to serve maximum terms of 83 years; 
three were placed on probation; four 
received indeterminate sentences; nine 
are awaiting trial; six were released for 


JAMES H. NOYES, 
REELECTED 
SECRETARY 


insufficient evidence and other reasons; 
one was sentenced to serve from 7% to 
221% years on another charge, and one was 


given a suspended sentence. The losses 
suffered through window smashings 
totaled $7,942, while the recoveries 


amounted to $4,535. 

There were 48 rewards paid by the 
Alliance last year for the apprehension 
and conviction of thieves who operated 
against members. Nineteen warrants 
have been lodged against thieves now 
serving sentences for other crimes; and 
19 protests have been filed against thieves 
receiving paroles. 

During the year 384 new members 
were accepted into the Alliance, bring- 
ing the total membership up to 4649. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Travelers’ Protective Service reported 
that several important arrests had been 
made, and that property had been re- 
covered. It was indicated, though, that 
the number of travelers registered has 
not been as great as expected, and the 
hope was expressed that the trade will 
appreciate the value of this service, and 
that a greater number of certificates will 
be taken out during the coming year. 
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Bandits Bind Employes in Elkhart, 
Ind., Store and Escape with 
Valuable Loot 


ELKHART, IND., Feb. 1—Robbers tied 
up four employes of the Wright jewelry 
store on Main St., here last Tuesday, 
looted the vault of diamonds and money 
and then made good their escape. The 
victims could give only meager descrip- 
tions of the holdup men. First esti- 
mates of the loss were about $17,000 in 
jewelry and $400 in money. 

As soon as the police heard of the 
robbery, they started a search for the 
robbers, but it is believed they escaped 
in a high-powered car. The police de- 
partments in many towns and cities in 
Indiana have been asked to be on the out- 
look for four suspicious looking charac- 
ters, but up to this time no trace of the 
robbers has been found. 








Blonde Girl and Two Male Compan- 
ions Rob Buffalo, N. Y., Retailer 
of Jewelry Valued at $20,000 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 31—Buffalo’s 
blonde bandit selected a jeweler as her 
victim last Monday morning, when with 
two male companions, they held up and 
robbed David Glickstein, 1159 Broadway, 
of rings, watches and diamonds valued 
at $20,000. Mr. Glickstein was held up 
at the point of revolvers, forced into 
a rear room, bound and gagged with 
towels and left locked in the room. 

The girl first entered the store alone. 
She approached Mr. Glickstein and, 
pointing to three rings on a finger of 
the right hand, told him they were so 
tight she was unable to remove them. “I 
want you to fix them up so that I can 
wear them comfortably,” Glickstein said 
she told him. 

As she talked two men entered the 
store. One of the men said he wanted 
a watch chain, and the girl spoke up 
and asked for a wrist watch crystal. 
Mr. Glickstein turned and a moment later 
found himself staring into the muzzles 
of revolvers held by the two men. 

All three were armed, Mr. Glickstein 
told the police. The two men carried 
revolvers, and the girl was armed with 
a small automatic pistol which she 
whipped from her handbag. 

The loot consisted of 102 diamond 
rings, 25 watches and $45 in currency 
taken from the safe. The victim told 
police his insurance amounted to only 
$1,000. 

The girl was described as being young 
and attractive, attired in a fashionable 
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light coat. She was about 20 years old 
and spoke with a marked accent. She 
assumed direction of the entire robbery, 
the jeweler said, giving her orders crisp- 
ly and rapidly. Her two companions 
also had a foreign accent, Glickstein 
said. They were tall and appeared to 
be about 25 years old. The trio es- 
caped in an automobile. So far police 
have searched in vain for them. 





New York Diamond Importer Robbed 
of Gems in Indianapolis Hotel 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 30.—Loose dia- 
monds valued at approximately $125,000 
were stolen in an afternoon robbery 
yesterday at the Claypool Hotel this 
city, from Lawrence Bodenheimer, im- 
porter of diamonds, with an office at 62 
W. 47th St., New York. 

Mr. Bodenheimer had left his room on 
the seventh floor of the hotel and was 
headed for the elevator on his way to the 
post office to mail four packages of gems 
when he was accosted by two men in the 
hallway. One covered him with a revol- 
ver and the other removed a room key 
from Mr. Bodenheimer’s pocket. Forced 
back into his room the victim was bound 
to a bed with picture wire and adhesive 
tape was applied as a gag. After reliev- 
ing Mr. Bodenheimer of his gems, the 
thieves left, one at the end of 20 minutes 
and the other in half an hour. 

It was another 30 minutes before Mr. 
Bodenheimer was able to free himself 
and reach for a phone. Hotel attendants 
responded and called a police emergency 
squad which began an investigation. The 
diamonds were fully covered by insur- 
ance. 





At the office of Lawrence Bodenheimer, 
62 W. 47th St., New York a represen- 
tative of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR was 
told several days ago that Mr. Boden- 
heimer had returned East with no physi- 
cal injuries from the hold up he suffered 
in Indianapolis, Ind., on Jan. 29. Al- 
though he looked over photographs at the 
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Indianapolis police headquarters, Mr. 
Bodenheimer was unable to identify his 
assailants. 








Watch Inspector for Kansas City, Mo., 
Firm Sent to Prison for Theft 


KansaS CiTy, Mo., Feb. 1—Ralph 
Snyder, 30 years old and a traveling 
watch inspector for the J. H. Mace Co., 
has been sentenced to serve a year and 
a day in jail in Chicago for the theft 
of merchandise amounting to about 
$1,000. Snyder was arrested in Chicago 
Jan. 15 when police found watches 
valued at about $2,000, in his room there. 

Snyder had been a traveling watch 
inspector for the J. H. Mace Co. about 
three years. He disappeared from 
his route Dec. 11, 1929, and until his 
arrest his firm had been unable to find 
any trace of him. When Snyder left 
for his territory he had watches, dia- 
monds and merchandise valued at about 
$6,000. Snyder, it is alleged, told police 
that after he disappeared he had been 
selling the watches and using the pro- 
ceeds. 








Puritan Century Silversmiths 
of America 
(Continued from page 43) 








Van der Spiegel, John Windover and the 
LeRoux brothers. In Philadelphia the 
silversmiths of the time were Cesar 
Glinselin, John Mansfield, Daniel Quincy, 
Job Price and Robert Sanderson, Jr., 
who seems to have been the son of San- 
derson of the Hull and Sanderson Pine 
Tree shilling partnership. He, we 
know, migrated to the Quaker City from 
Watertown, while Mansfield came from 
Charlestown. Quincy and Braintree, and 
Price probably first lived in Milford, 
Conn. In general, this is the story of 
American silver of the Puritan Century. 
With such a beginning, the followers of 
the craft during the next hundred years, 
expanded their work and number to such 
an extent that they became an important 
factor in the life of their time. 








“Freed’s,” 47 N. Main St., Pittston, 
Pa., was burglarized recently of dia- 
mond bracelets and watches worth $1,000 
by thieves who smashed a front window 
with a paving brick and then removed 
their loot. The burglars executed the 
theft during the short period of time 
that elapses after the night police shift 
retires and before the day police come 
on duty. The robbery was undetected 
until 8.30 o’clock in the morning. 
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AMERICAN GEM & PEARL Co. neat 0 ae wae 


Dealers . (utters . Importers your diamond purchases 
to us. 


‘Precious Stones 


SIX WEST FORTY-EIGHTH STREET 


NEW YORK oven |[ lazer \o\nc- 


10 West 47*Street 
New York. 














STAR SAPPHIRES, STAR RUBIES, CATSEYES, AQUAMARINES, 
CHINESE JADE, FANCY GEMS, MOONSTONES, AMETHYST, TOPAZ, 


GARNETS, TOURMALINES, STONE NECKLACES, NOVELTIES, 
in carefully selected qualities. 


MAYER & MULLIGARN 


Established 1906 
PEARLS, PRECIOUS and SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


15 West 47th Street New York City 
































The company looking for a sales representative and the indi- 
vidual looking for a company to represent on the sales end 


should read the Classified Columns of the Jewelers’ Circular 
carefully. 
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Boys Steal Tray of Diamonds from 
Buffalo Jewelry Store 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 3—Two ragged 
boys, evidently coached by an older crim- 
inal, stole a tray of diamonds valued at 
$500 from the jewelry store of T. C. 
Tanke, Inc., 557 Main St., last Friday 
noon. 

The boys, believed to be 12 or 13 years 
old, first visited the store Thursday, when 
one of them inquired about an unbreak- 
able crystal for a watch. After learn- 
ing the cost the pair departed to return 
the following day. 

Entering the store, one boy remained 
in front while the other walked to the 
repair department in the rear of the 
store. During the exchange of crystals 
the boy in the rear dropped one so that 
it rolled behind the counter. The other 
boy, it is believed, stole the tray of rings 
during the search for the crystal as the 
loss was discovered shortly after they 
had left the store. 








Forms for Taking Census in Jewelry 
and Kindred Trades Now Ready 


for Distribution 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3—The Bu- 
reau of the Census now has on hand the 
printed schedules for the Census of Man- 
ufactures, 1929, for the jewelry, clock 
and watch, and silverware and plated- 
ware industries. In many ways these 
schedules are different from those used in 
1927, although in the major points they 
cover the same ground. 

It is specifically pointed out that “the 
law makes it obligatory upon every 
manufacturer to furnish census data. All 
answers will be held in strict confidence.” 

In the jewelry schedule the Bureau 
first asks for a description of the plant, 
character of the industry, that is, the 
products and the materials used, then 
takes up the period covered by the re- 
port, asking questions on the time in op- 
eration and hours of labor. The sched- 
ule takes up the question of persons en- 
gaged, wage-earners employed by months, 
salaries and wages, materials, fuel and 
electric current, and products. 

Under products, the Bureau asks for 
a “report of the net selling values at the 
plant of all products for your own manu- 
facture shipped or delivered during the 
period covered. Values should include 
those of containers for products. Report 
net selling values at the factory (not at 
some other point of delivery).” 

Under this heading of products values 
are asked for sales of platinum jewelry, 
solid gold jewelry, gold-filled and rolled 
gold-plated jewelry, gold electroplated 
jewelry, all other jewelry, findings and 
“all other products.” 

This same schedule then goes into the 
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matter of power equipment, fuel and elec- 
tric current and materials used. Under 
the latter detailed information is asked 
of amount, in ounces of platinum, gold 
and silver. Another question on this 
same schedule takes up “distribution of 
sales.” 

In the clock and watch schedule, many 
of the general questions asked in the 
jewelry schedule are identical until it 
comes to the matter of materials, fuel 
and electric current, which are differ- 
ent. 

The schedule requests very detailed in- 
formation as to clocks and watches man- 
ufactured. Under clocks it asks for 
the number and value of alarm, eight- 
day and every variety of clock manufac- 
tured. Similar information is asked 
about watches. Under the heading of 
cost of materials used, the Bureau asks 
for the cost of purchased watch and 
clock movements, whether domestic or 
imported, as well as costs of purchased 
watch or clock cases, and whether do- 
mestic or imported. 

Similar information is required from 
the silverware and plated-ware manufac- 
turers. Detailed information is asked on 
sterling silver, electroplated _ silver, 
nickel base not plated silver and pewter. 








Iron Bar Used to Smash Window of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Jewelry Store 


Hurling a bar of iron through a win- 
dow in Isaac Krivitzin’s new jewelry 
store at 579 Main St., New Rochelle, N. 
Y., on Jan. 25, two armed men reached 
through the broken glass and gathered 
together diamonds valued at approxi- 
mately $3,000. Although seen by a police 
officer who appeared just as the bandits 
were leaving the scene, the burglars made 
good their escape, outdistancing the offi- 
cer, who attempted to catch them in a 
commandeered automobile. 

Mr. Krivitzin recently moved to the 
Main St. shop from his store at 16 Me- 
chanic St., which he occupied for 18 
years. He was held up and robbed in 


1925 by three thugs who were later cap- 
tured, convicted, and given prison terms. 








Short Change Artist Lost Money on 


63 





This Transaction 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 1—A would-be 
short change artist had a poor day in 
Kenmore, a neighboring suburb, yester- 
day, when, according to the police, he 
ended his activities with a net loss of 
$9.50. 

Purchasing a 50 cent swivel in the 
jewelry store of Moloth & Hofert, 2892 
Delaware Ave., the man gave Herbert 
W. Hofert a $20 bill in payment. He 
then started to work the old trick of sud- 
denly finding the right change after he 
had the change for the $20. Hofert al- 
lowed the maneuvering to continue until 
he had $10 of the stranger’s money. 
Then walking toward the door saying: 
“There’s some mistake here. We’ll let 
a policeman straighten it out.” The 
stranger did not think so much of the 
idea and fled, leaving behind $10 of his 
own money. 

Evidently the same man attempted to 
work his game at George J. Schlehr’s 
jewelry store, 2910 Delaware Ave., Ken- 
more, but failed to get away with more 
than his proper change. 

Buffalo jewelers are advised to be on 
the look-out for the quick change artist, 
who is described as being of medium 
height and build, clean shaven and about 
25 years of age. 








Buffalo Jewelers and Their Guests 
Enjoy Dinner-Dance 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 3—With an at- 
tendance of about 150 jewelers, their 
wives and friends, the annual joint 
dinner-dance of the Buffalo Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Association and the Twenty-Four 
Karat Club, held at the Hotel Statler last 
Tuesday evening, was a complete suc- 
cess. Mayor Orrin C. Blount of Lock- 
port, one of the leading jewelers of the 
neighboring city, was the guest of honor. 

Preceding the dinner, President John 
M. O’Dea of the Buffalo Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, introduced as the toast- 
master Charles F. Smith, president of 
the Twenty-Four Karat Club. Mr. Smith 
reminded those present that it was the 
anniversary of the late President Mc- 
Kinley’s birth. Turning toward the huge 
American flag which adorned the ban- 
quet room, Mr. Smith proceeded to eulo- 
gize the flag. 

When called upon by the toastmaster, 
Mr. Blount thanked the Buffalo jewelers 
for having invited him to attend their 
dinner and voiced pleasure at the large 
gathering. 

The dinner was held in the Georgian 
room. At its conclusion sugar spoons 
and boxes of candy were presented to the 
ladies. The gathering then adjourned to 
the Chinese room, nearby, where they 
enjoyed an excellent entertainment pro- 
gram in charge of George J. Schlehr. 
Dancing followed until a late hour. 
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OR NOT! 


“Young man, I bought goods 
from your firm before you 
were born.” But.... 

THE FIRM WAS ONLY THREE YEARS OLD 


E. P. Ripley in his Believe It or Not 
Column in the Hearst Publications has 
dug up some astonishing oddities. The 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR contributes the fol- 
lowing incident, which, although un- 
usual upon first ‘consideration, is sO con- 
vincing an item of proof of a widely ac- 
cepted business theorem that we pass it 
on to you for thought and action. 


The young president of a well-known 
jewelry manufacturing concern, much 
more able than his years might imply, 
was on a Western trip. Making a call on 
a prominent merchant, he presented his 
firm’s card, his own name in modest type 
in a lower corner. 


He was heartily greeted by the merchant 
and when he attempted an introduction 
of his firm and his firm’s merchandise, 
he was astonished by the brusk retort, 
“Young man, your firm needs no intro- 
duction here. Why, I bought goods from 
your company before you were born.” 





THREE YEARS OLD 


Interested to know the basis of this as- 
surance, the president adroitly questioned 
the merchant. His wonder grew as he 


Use The JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR consistently up to 
the very limit of its ability to serve you. 


“Applicant for Membership in the Audit Bureau of Circulations.” 


found that there was no mistaken identity, 
and that the merchant was confident that 


‘he had done business with this particular 


concern for many years... that it was an 


old established house. 


Keenly aroused now, the president ques- 
tioned further and found that this aston- 
ishing conviction on the merchant’s part 
was the result of three years’ consistent 
advertising. Three years of continual, 
consistent advertising in the trade publi- 
cation which the merchant read had built 
in this important customer’s mind an en- 
viable sense of confidence in the integrity 
-— service of this comparatively new 
rm. 


Do you wonder that the president of this 
rapidly growing concern is a strong be- 
liever in the consistent use of advertising 
space in publications that are read week 
in and week out by his important cus- 
tomers and prospects? 


The JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR will take your 
message every week through the doors 
and into the confidence of 95% of the 
better rated jewelers in the United States. 
What an opportunity it offers you to reg- 
ister conviction in the minds of your im- 
portant customers and en 


It pays. 























This $100,000 
“automobile” set 
with diamonds, 
emeralds and ru- 
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motor car show 
in Baltimore, Md. 
It is now on ex- 
hibition in the 









bies was the cen- 
ter of attraction 
at the recent 


window of a Bal- 
timore jewelry 
store 











Massachusetts Retail Jewelers Will 
Meet in Boston March 25 and 26 


BosTon, Feb. 1—Further plans for the 
Massachusetts Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion convention were made at a meeting 
of state officers held recently. The con- 
vention is to be held March 25 and 26 at 
the Statler Hotel. Special invitations 
will be sent to the manufacturers and 
jobbers to exhibit. The Statler will ar- 
range rooms all on one floor for their 
convenience. They are, therefore, urged 
to make reservations direct with the 
hotel, or communicate with Louis 
Smith, secretary, Beverly. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed by President Gidley: Banquet, 
chairman, J. Charles Stever, Albert Kerr, 
James Kingman; resolutions, chairman, 
J. Fred Kahl, Elmer Arnold, A. T. Won- 
son; nominating, chairman, Arthur 
Stern, J. Ed. Cotter, Arthur K. Smith; 
reception, E. F. Lilley, and others to be 
named by him. Several new members 
have been secured as a result of a drive 
which is continuing. 

Fletcher W. Taft of Lexington, sales 
manager of Carter’s Ink Co., is to be 
the principal speaker. A banquet and 
dancing will follow the business sessions. 








Representatives of A. N. R. J. A. 
Confer with Legislators at Wash- 
ington on Proposed Platinum 
Stamping Law 


Last fhursday, Wilson A. Streeter of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the American 
National Retail Jewelers Association, 
and National Secretary Charles T. Evans 
went to Washington for an audience with 
members of the Sub-Committee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, which has in charge the 
Platinum Stamping Act as proposed and 
passed in the United States Senate in 
1928, and held up in committee at the 
House of Representatives at that time. 
This bill is the same as the state laws 
passed in New York, New Jersey and 
Illinois, covering this same subject of 
platinum stamping, and was held up by 
the sub-committee on technical grounds. 

The National representatives were 
cordially received, and given the closest 
attention while they presented reasons 
why this proposed bill should be enacted 
into law, following which questions were 





asked and satisfactorily answered. At 
the conclusion of the hearing, Chairman 
Adam Wyant and Congressman Crosser 
of the Committee, suggested that Chair- 
man Streeter prepare a brief outlining 
the association’s position, and present 
same for the consideration of the sub- 
committee, and, if accepted by it, for 
final presentation to the entire commit- 
tee. 

As has been indicated at previous hear- 
ings within the past year or so before 
the various committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, closest 
attention and earnest consideration were 
given the subject, and an attitude mani- 
fested to comply with the request of the 
trade insofar as possible. In this con- 
nection, members of the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers Association would 
recognize the value of the letters which 
they have written to Congressmen and 
Senators, at the request of the A. N. R. 
J. A., in connection with the various 
matters in which they are interested, if 
they could hear the comments of their 
representatives. 








Here Is the $100,000 
** Automobile” 


ET the jewelry trade meet the $100,- 
000 “automobile!” Its wheelbase is 

approximately 16 in., and its height not 
more than nine. Within the last 10 days 
more than 150,000 men and women have 
seen this charming car. 

Glittering in diamonds, emeralds and 
rubies, the exhibition of this car at the 
Baltimore Automobile Show and now in 
the window of a Charles St., Baltimore, 
Md., jewelry store has had a tremendous 
effect in focusing the desire for gems on 
the jewelry-minded public. 

The psychological effect in exhibiting 
such a wonderful collection of gems in 
the form of a miniature automobile can- 
not be gauged at this time, but it is safe 
to say that no other effort in bringing 
before the public the beauty of the dia- 
mond has been equaled in this city. 

It took expert craftsmen weeks to per- 
fect the “machine” in the workshops of 
S. & N. Katz, Charles St. gem merchants. 
And extraordinary care was exercised 
in guarding the fortune represented by 
the value of the gems. For eight days 
the car was on exhibition at the automo- 
bile show. It was estimated that nearly 





100,000 persons saw it at the show. Each 
night a special guard removed the heavy 
plate glass case containing the “car” 
to the vault of a Baltimore bank. A 
heavily armed guard accompanied the 
jewel-car to and from the show. 

Sig and Phil Katz and Milton Er- 
langer of the Katz firm were enthusias- 
tic over the interest attracted by their 
model “K.” Many jewelers congratu- 
lated them in the interest created by the 


display. No advertising was attached 
to the car. The display was insured for 
$75,000. 


Just an idea of the number of stones 
that made up the “automobile’—5110 
diamonds, 615 rubies, 55 emeralds, two 
navette diamonds in door handles, two 
emerald-cut diamonds in hood ventila- 
tor, headlights formed by two diamonds, 
three diamonds in hubcaps, top of car 
inlaid with flat, black onyx. A two-tone 
effect was obtained by running a band 
of emeralds around the car, while the 
wheels were studded with rubies. The 
total weight of diamonds used was 487 
carats. 
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Authority of City Council to Revoke 
Auction License to Be Tested by 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Firm 


CEDAR Rapips, IowA., Jan. 31.—The 
legal authority of a city council to stop 
a public auction sale at the Ludy & Co. 
jewelry store, one of the leading firms 
in the city, will be tested in the courts 
here as a result of the issuing of an in- 
junction restraining the council’s revoca- 
tion of the auction license. 

The council had previously overridden 
advice of the city attorney and on peti- 
tion of a group of other jewelers re- 
voked the license on a claim that the 
stock was being imported for the sale 
despite the license to dispose of only 
the regular stock. Ben Ludy, manager, 
declared that he had invoices to show the 
auction stock was regular merchandise 
in the store. 
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The Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce reports that a Dresden, 
Germany, concern is seeking the agency 
for jewelry including fancy combs, pen- 
dants and automatic pencils. Additional 
details can be obtained by writing the 
Bureau at Washington, D. C., referring 
to File 43516. 
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London, Ont., Jewelers Report Big- 
gest Business on Record 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—A re- 
port to the Department of Commerce 
states that the “retail jewelers report 
one of the best years they have ever 
enjoyed” at London, Ont., Can. The 
report further states that “sales of pre- 
cious stones to American tourists were 
exceptionally good this year and domes- 
tic purchases were well sustained with 
relation to silverware, jewelry and 
kindred lines.” 
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Figures Show Exports and Imports of 
Watches and Parts During 
November 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—The De- 
partment of Commerce has just released 
figures showing that Switzerland still 
leads all other countries in the importa- 
tion of watches and parts. During the 
month of November, 1929, the month for 
which these latest statistics were com- 
piled, the total imports of watches, 
movements, cases, dials and parts of 
watches and jewels amounted to $1,662,- 
356. The exports of watches, with and 
without jewels and parts, thereof, for 
the same period amounted to $145,246. 

Switzerland sent out watches and 
watch movements worth $1,293,015, 
cases, dials and parts of watches valued 
at $206,253, and jewels for watches, 


clocks, etc., totaling $97,448. France 
ranked second to Switzerland in the 
shipments of merchandise in all the 


above classes, with totals of $28,538, 
$16,808 and $4,294 respectively. 

Soviet Russia, in Europe, was our best 
customer in November for watches with- 
out jewels, receiving in that month 
20,750 timepieces worth $19,148. The 
United Kingdom took more watches than 


The King of Spain 


Trophy presented by 
Alphonso XIII which 
will be one of the out- 
standing prizes to be 


Wide World Photos 
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did Soviet Russia, 35,290, but their total 
value was $18,245. The largest number 
of watches with jewels were sent to the 
Philippine Islands, 1717, valued at $15,- 
875, and Canada led in the amount of 
parts of watches taken, shipments re- 
ceived being valued at $42,413. 

The value of imports and exports of 
watches and parts in November are as 
follows: 


IMPORTS OF WATCHES, MOVEMENTS, 





PARTS, ETC., BY COUNTRIES 
Jewels 
Cases, for 
Watches Dials Watches, 
and and Clocks, 
Watch Partsof Meters, 
Move- Watches or Com- 
Countries ments n.é.s. passes 
WYOROR: sccccc $28,538 $16,808 $4,294 
Germany ...... 994 7,143 26 
ee peo: vee 2,756 
Switzerland .. 1,293,015 206,252 97,443 
United Kingdom 3,745 536 755 
CU eh ces ae 10 ete 
Beer er 41 
co ee $1,326,292 $230,790 $105,274 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF WATCHES AND 
PARTS BY COUNTRIES 


With- 
out With of 


Parts 


Countries Jewels Jewels W’ches 
ee ee newe $382 
Irish Free State... NGA $20 arate 
i re jes eee 28 
Soviet Russia in 

pO re $19,148 er 
Switzerland ...... amas 6,334 
United Kingdom... 18,245 aye 1,597 
CE cicnatences 4,129 1,080 42,413 
COMER TCR. ccccccce 18 sau nuaee 
Honduras .......- 432 319 
NIGCRTOSER oc cceces 583 iat nates 
EEE i. 6s cvae ewe eerars 159 40 
SRIWAGGE 2. ccccccc Pree warn 52 
MI iia ere ace dé 48 4,898 2,697 
Newfoundland and 

EMBGRGOP ccccces 30 
BeOFMAUGRS ..cccce- 106 ae 
Other British West 

anaes ewes wha 100 cane 
Ce acasecccuvess 449 ree 1,232 

Haiti, Republic of. Petey 470 ee 
Virgin Is. of U. Ss. 50 aerate 
pS are 71 124 onee 
i. eee ee ‘teas 36 
i). ree 224 Te rer 
COMOMRIMA 6c cess 71 59 
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PB vccnnaecéenses 269 
VO Co cacccecs 122 
British India...... 
British Malaya.. 

ee. 


1,687 138 
a. ange 





cua ewuadeeae 7 4,17 aie 
Jap 2,615 3,457 
Philippine Islands. . 737 15,875 * 991 
oll eee 376 1. 281 1,376 
British Oceania.... 19 name 
New Zealand...... 752 “681 
British East Africa 182 104 eaae 
Union of 8. Africa. 3,224 226 262 
Other British  S. 
REE écacauees 3,224 226 262 
EG weuwigns $50,280 $33,931 $61,035 
Shipments from 
U. S. to: 
po eae $2,672 $7,295 $92 
Porto Rico...... 531 454 50 








Alleged Watch Smuggler Will Be 
Placed on Trial in New York 
Next Monday 


The first of the long-awaited trials of 
the two rings which the Government 
accuses of smuggling watches into this 
country from abroad to avoid the pay- 
ment of legal duties is scheduled to start 
next Monday. The trial will be held in 
the old Post Office building, but as yet 
it is not known before which judge the 
alleged smugglers will appear. 

It is expected that United States At- 
torney Charles H. Tuttle will assume the 
leading prosecuting role for the Gov- 
ernment, assisted by Alvin McK. Sylves- 
ter, who has been working diligently on 
the cases ever since the alleged smug- 
glers were first apprehended last 
September. The Government, according 
to Mr. Sylvester, has accumulated a 
great deal of information in its exhaus- 
tive investigation of the activities of the 
alleged smugglers and is fully prepared 
to go to trial. The trials, it is expected, 
will last at least a month. 








The Credit Jewelry Co., Newark, has 
leased for a term of years the store at 
903 Broad St. 


competed for by boats 
of the eight meter type 
-in the Pacific Coast 
Racing Yacht regatta 


to be held March 1 
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Death of W. I. Allsopp 





Prominent Manufacturer of Newark, N. J., 
Passes Away at the Age of 65 Years 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 1—William I. 
Allsopp, manufacturing jeweler in this 
city for many years, died last Thursday 
at the Newark Memorial Hospital. 
Funeral services were conducted at the 
Home for Services, with Rev. Robert 
Scott Inglis D.D. of the Third Presby- 
terian Church officiating. 

Mr. Allsopp was 65 years of age. He 
came to Newark from his birthplace, 
Birmingham, England. 

At the time of his death he was 
chairman of the golf committee of the 
Newark Athletic Club having been much 
interested in athletics. He was also con- 
nected with the Port of Newark develop- 
ment. At one time he was a Republican 
district leader in Newark where he lived 
for 40 years. 

Surviving him are his widow, two 
daughters, Mrs. Ray Hugg, Miss Lillian 
M. Allsopp, a son, William J., five 
brothers, Thomas, Henry, George A., 
Albert E. and Edmund F. Allsopp and 
a sister, Mrs. George Sansom. 





Bernard E. Kersting 


St. Louis, Feb. 3.—Bernard Emil 
Kersting, of 7222 Wise Ave. and 
founder and former president of the St. 
Louis Jewelers’ Supply Co., died of a 
complication of diseases at his home last 
Friday. He was buried yesterday. 

Mr. Kersting was a native of Ger- 
many and was 60 years old when he 
died. He came to St. Louis when 10 
years old, and after graduating from 
the public schools learned the jewelry 
trade. 

Deceased is survived by his widow and 
one stepdaughter and by four brothers. 





Harold S. Tower 


SALEM, ORE., Jan. 31.—Harold S. 
Tower, 61, died last Friday of pneu- 
monia after a few days’ illness. Funeral 
services were held last Sunday afternoon, 
and the body was sent to Marshfield for 
burial. 

Mr. Tower came to Salem from Marsh- 
field last summer, and opened a jewelry 
shop. He had conducted a jewelry store 
in Marshfield for many years before. 

Deceased is survived by his widow, a 
daughter and a brother, W. M. Tower, 
who is also a jeweler, having a shop in 
Portland. 





W. C. Bodectel 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Jan. 31.—W. 
C. Bodectel, an expert clockmaker, was 
struck and killed by a street car on 
Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, Cal., on the 
evening of Jan. 15. He was struck 
when crossing the street and the impact 
hurled him beneath the wheels of a car 
coming from the opposite! direction.. The 
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fire department had to be called to jack 
up the car but he was dead when ex- 
tricated. 

For the past 17 years, Mr. Bodectei 
had been clockmaker for S. J. Hammond 
& Co., Jewelers’ building, San Francisco. 
Prior to that he had been with A. I. 
Hall & Son and for years had been re- 
garded as an outstanding member of the 
jewelry trade. 

Mr. Bodectel was born in New Orleans 
and was 85 years old when he died. He 
made his home with his daughter and 
son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest H. 
Johnson, at 2912 Florence St., Berkeley, 
Cal. 





Charles A. Luthy 


SALEM, ORE., Jan. 30.—Charles A. 
Luthy, who had been in the jewelry busi- 
ness in this city for eight years, died 
last Saturday after an illness of almost 
two years. He was 42 years old. 

Deceased is survived by his widow and 
one daughter. 





Milwaukee Jewelry Broker Killed in 
Leap from Chicago Hotel 
Window 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 30.—Jacob Rit- 
stein, local jewelry broker, who jumped 
to death from the 10th floor of the Sheri- 
dan Plaza Hotel in Chicago last Thurs- 
day, committed suicide while temporarily 
insane, according to a verdict of a coro- 
ner’s jury at Chicago. 

Mrs. Ritstein, testifying at the inquest, 
was unable to explain her husband’s act, 
but said he had lost money in a busi- 
ness transaction recently. Before that 
he had property valued at $500,000, she 
said. 





Arthur E. Hall 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 3.—Arthur 
E. Hall, retired sales representative of 
the Holmes & Edwards division, Interna- 
tional Silver Co., died at his home in this 
city last Friday. 

In 1890, when travel west of Chicago 
was often accomplished by wagon or 
coach, as well as by rail, Mr. Hall 
“blazed the trail” to the Pacific Coast for 
Holmes & Edwards. Following rapid de- 
velopment of business, Mr. Hall discon- 
tinued his trips to the coast, and 
concentrated his efforts in the North 
West, making headquarters at Minne- 
apolis. Throughout that part of the 
country, Mr. Hall was widely known and 
held in the highest respect. 

After 36 years of active sales work, 
Mr. Hall retired on a pension from 
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Holmes & Edwards in January, 1927, 
Since then he had devoted his time to 
his hobby of amateur photography. In 
this field Mr. Hall had won many notable 
prizes. While making his home in Min- 
neapolis, Mr. Hall had been spending re- 
cent winters in California. 

Mr. Hall was prominent in Masonic 
activities, being a 32nd degree member 
of that order. Deceased is survived by 
two daughters and two sons. 





Charles B. Evans 


Charles B. Evans, one of the best 
known traveling men in the jewelry busi- 
ness and for 23 years with William 
Scheer, Inc., manufacturers, 7 W. 45th 
St., New York, died last Friday morning 
at the New York Hospital. Funeral 
services were held on Sunday at the late 
home of the deceased, 111 Hollywood 
Ave., Douglaston, L. I., and on Monday 
the body was interred in the family plot 
in the cemetery at Warwick, N. Y. 

Mr. Evans was born in Jersey City, 
N. J., Nov. 25, 1869, and was connected 
with the jewelry trade between 30 and 
35 years. He started with Woods & 
Chatelier, manufacturers of gold and 
silver novelties and later went with John 
R. Keim. Twenty-three years ago he 
started with the Scheer concern and con- 
tinued this connection until his death. 

As a tribute to Mr. Evans, who for a 
quarter of a century called on the trade 
in nearly every large city in the country, 
jewelers from Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
Chicago, as well as many members of 
the trade in New York, attended the 
services. 

Deceased is survived by his widow, 
Marco Chopieska Evans. 








Jewelers’ Gold Bars Withdrawn and 
Exchanged at New York 
Week Ended Feb. 1, 1980. 
The U. S. Assay Office reports: 
Gold bars exchanged for gold 
Cn I tee ee eee $550,166.43 
37,440.60 
EE. “Sani ka ne ey eee es $587,607.03 


Of this gold bars exchanged for gold 
coins are reported as follows: 


Date Exchange 
Jan. oe ae rae $248,581.29 
28 Tee Pee ee 76,672.88 
- Rese eS SS OE ROE Re 56,155.92 
: _ Po eee Tee 86,816.16 
re re eo 56,359.44 

Wee. taiwan bane deka howe ecaus 25,580.74 
NT SOPs 4 oR RO wed ae $550,166.43 








Market Prices for Silver Bars 


The following are the quotations for 
silver bars in London and New York 
as reported for the past week: 

Selling Price 


London U.8.Gov’t New York 
Date Official Assay Bars Official 
Jan. 28.... 20% 46% 44% 
~ Seecce ae 4656 44% 
e 30.... 20% 46% 43% 
 Btssce BO 4556 43% 
Feb. 1.... 20% 45% 43% 


= 3.... 20% 46 435g 
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NEW YORK NOTES 





Harry Davis has resigned his position 
with Stern & Stern, 580 Fifth Ave. 

Benjamin Lewis is now representing 
the Lenrud Watch Co., importers of 
Lenrud watches, 9-11 Maiden Lane, in 
New York and vicinity. 

Herman’ Bartz, representing the 
Stein & Ellbogen Co. Inc. of Chicago, 
has opened a New York office at Room 
703, 15 W. 47th St. 

The National Jewelers Board of 
Trade is notifying members that the 
new issue of the reference book will be 
in print on March 1. 





Irving Kivowitz, manufacturing and 
wholesale jeweler, 102 Fulton St., has 
announced that his two brothers, Samuel 
and David, have been taken into the 
concern, now called I. Kivowitz & Bros. 

Irving Genatt, formerly with Sylvan 
Levy, is now associated with the Merrin 
Jewelry Co., Inc., 64 W. 48th St., and 
will show the concern’s line of diamonds 
and diamond jewelry in this city. 

Jacob Link, retailer, 2290 Davidson 
Ave., the Bronx, filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in the Federal Court on Monday, 
showing liabilities of $7,874 in unsecured 
claims, and no assets. 

David Green, formerly with the Go- 
lumbia Novelty Co., this city, is now 
representing L. Luria & Son, 623 Broad- 
way, and will cover the trade in the east- 
ern section of the country for this con- 
cern. 

Raymond Abrahams, wholesale dealer 
in diamonds, 522 Fifth Ave., announced 
last week that Benno Bernheim will 
hereafter call on the trade formerly 
visited by Bert Goldman, who recently 
severed his connections with the firm. 

Sig Crohn, Portland, Ore., reached this 
city, last week and on Friday sailed on 
the Bremen to visit London, Antwerp, 
Amsterdam and part of Germany. He 
will return to this country on the same 
boat, leaving Europe March 5. 
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Joseph D. Little, manager of the Ster- 
ling Silver Galleries of the International 
Silver Co., 15 Maiden Lane, attended the 
conference of representatives and man- 
agers of the International concern, held 
at Wallingford, Conn., last Thursday and 
Friday. 





William Schneer, of Schneer’s, Inc., 
Norfolk, Va., was an out-of-town visitor 
in this city last week. Reggie White of 
the J. J. White Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., was also in this city last week. 
and while here made his headquarters 
at the concern’s local office, 580 Fifth 
Ave. 

Hannah Astor, daughter of Henry 
Astor, retail jeweler, 1466 Third Ave., 
and a member of the Executive Board of 
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2OM THF METRODOLS 


New York City retail Jewelers Associ- 
ations, will be married next Sunday to 
Robert Jacobs. The ceremony will take 
place at the Park Ave. Synagogue, 50 E. 
87th St., and it is expected that many 
jewelers will be in attendance. 

The American house of Johnson Mat- 
they, Inc., of London, England; is now 
located in new offices at 15 W. 47th St. 
The new quarters in the Springs building 
are beautifully arranged and . equipped 
with every modern convenience. A new 
service of the firm is the immediate de- 
livery over the counter of platinum or- 
dered by users calling at the office. 

More than 100 distributors and sales- 
men attended the conference held by the 
Elgin National Watch Co. recently at 
the Biltmore Hotel, in this city. Robert 
B. Barton, salesmanager, and Robert F. 
Branch, assistant salesmanager, ad- 
dressed the meeting and the concern’s 
new policies were outlined and the new 
line of watches displayed. Particular 
stress was laid on the fact that the 
advertising expenditure for 1930 is 60 





per cent over the 1929 outlay and sug- 
gestions for a tie-up with this medium 
were presented. 

Members and guests of the Loupe and 
Tweezer Club who attended the organiza- 
tion’s dinner and dance at Janssen’s 
Midtown Hofbrau, 1680 Broadway, 
Saturday evening were unanimous in vot- 
ing the affair a success. The merry- 
makers started to congregate in their 
reserved section at the restaurant at 
10.30 and at 11 o’clock more than 126 
couples were present. After dancing to 
the tuneful strains of Janssen’s orches- 
tra, representatives of the jewelry trade 
and their guests were served with a typi- 
cal Janssen meal, entertainment during 
the courses being provided by the restau- 
rant’s floor show which included several 
specialty dance numbers, songs and 
comic skits. Dancing was continued 
until 3 a.m. when the revelers reluctant- 
ly left for their homes. The success of 
the affair was largely due to the efforts 
of the entertainment committee, consist- 
ing of: Will Alsitzer, Herbert Oberman, 
H. Lutzky and Irving Kassoy. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed on Jan. 28 against Samuel Le- 





(Continued on page 75) 
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A Bank’s Best Friend 
Is a Satisfied Customer 


Hundreds of Jewelry Merchants opened their first bank 
account here and are among our best friends today. 
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Main Office—149 Broadway 
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all the financial and service resources of a great banking institution. 
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vine and Abraham Fruchtbaum, indi- 
vidually and as co-partners, trading as 
Levine & Fruchtbaum, manufacturing 
jewelers, 74 W. 46th St. The creditors 
signing the petition are the Schless-Har- 
wood Co., Inc., Hugo Oppenheim & Co., 
and Rifkin & DeJong, Inc., with claims 
of $4,600, $13,000 and $4,100 respective- 
ly. 

The Armbrust Chain Co. of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has opened a local office at 
1 W. 34th St., in charge of Messrs. Leiss 
& Levine. 

The Executive Board of New York 
City Retail Jewelers’ Associations will 
hold a regular monthly meeting next 
Friday evening at the Hotel Astor. 


Sam Newman has severed his connec- 
tions with Sol Van Wezel, Inc., as a 
sales representative, and is continuing 
the business of the Sam Newman Pre- 
cious Stones, Inc., at 74 W. 46th St. 


Leopold S. Meyer of L. S. Meyer & 
Bro., manufacturers and importers of 
jewelry and materials, 21-23 Maiden 
Lane, is leaving for his winter sojourn 
this week. His plans include a trip 
through the South. 


Dr. Willis I. Milham, professor of As- 
tronomy, Williams College, author of 
“Time and Timekeepers” and other 
books, gave an illustrated lecture on 
“Timekeepers and Their Accuracy” last 
evening (Wednesday), at the American 
Museum of Natural History. 


The business of Goodfriend Bros., 542 
Fifth Ave., has been incorporated and 
will continue at the same address as 
Goodfriend Bros., Inc. The officers are: 
Julius Kaufman, president; Henry B. 
Goodfriend, vice-president, and David 
Livingston, secretary and treasurer. 

A grand jury sitting under Judge 
Bertini in the Court of General Sessions 
last Thursday acquitted Abraham Rose 
of the Rose Jewelry Shop, 1482 Broad- 
way, of a charge of grand larceny pre- 
ferred by David Beckman, a jeweler, of 
660 W. 136th St. The complainant 
claimed that on Feb. 8 and 9, 1929, Rose 
secured on consignment from him jewelry 
valued at $1,500, and later refused to pay 
for it or return the shipment. The ver- 
dict of the jury vindicates Mr. Rose. 

The Jewelers’ Club has scheduled its 
first evening get-together dinner and card 
party for Monday, Feb. 10, at 6:30 p. m., 
at the organization’s headquarters, the 
penthouse atop 20 W. 47th St. A limited 
number of reservations will be accepted 
for the affair, which is restricted to 
members. The committee in charge of 
the function has not broadcast details of 
the party, promising a surprise treat. 
Indications are that at least 50 will at- 
tend the club’s first evening festivity. 


The approaching winter frolic of the 
Maiden Lane Outing Club to be held 


Thursday evening, Feb. 13, is arousing 
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a great deal of interest among the mem- 
bers. The committee has indicated that 
the affair this year will outdo anything 
the organization has ever held and the 
fact that it is to be staged in the new 
quarters of the New York Athletic Club 
assures an enjoyable evening. Several 
unique features are promised by the 
committee. Tickets may be secured from 
any member of the committee of which 
George Frey, 21 Maiden Lane, is chair- 
man. 

Frederick Schneider, for the past 30 
years with Cross & Beguelin, during 
which time he was in charge of several 
departments, and Harold H. Voorhees, 
for 14 years with the same concern, 
have started in the jobbing business in 





Roo.n 703 at 21 Maiden Lane. The new 
firm will do business under the style of 
Schneider-Voorhees, Inc. Miss E. T. 
Payne, who was also with Cross & 
Beguelin for 10 years, and before that 
with the C. G. Alford Co., will be in 
charge of the office of the Schneider- 
Voorhees firm. 


After spending nearly two years be- 
tween the Tombs prison and the prison 
ward of Bellevue Hospital since his con- 
viction for robbing the Commonwealth 
Jewelry store, 1675 Broadway, on Jan. 
17, 1928, Saverio Ravalli was sentenced 
Jan. 29 by Judge Bertini in the Court of 
General Sessions, to serve 25 years in 
Sing Sing prison. Sentence had been 
postponed several times on the request 
of Ravalli’s lawyer, who said he was 
seeking important witnesses for a new 
trial, Ravalli, who is a second offender, 
denial having participated in the Com- 
monwealth robbery, but was positively 
identified. His supposed confederate 
never was arrested. 

Morse Bros., manufacturers of dia- 
mond platinum jewelry, 64 W. 48th St., 
have announced that C. A. Jakobb, prom- 
inent jewelry designer and artist, affil- 
iated himself with the concern commenc- 





ing Feb. 1, in the establishment of Morse 
Bros.-C. A. Jakobb Co., Inc. The firm of 
Morse Bros. will continue as a separate 
concern and will not be incorporated in 
the new organization, although their 
manufacturing will be done by the new 
firm. Mr. Jakobb is well known to the 
trade as a designer and also as an in- 
structor. He is at present the instructor 
of the class in applied jewelry designing 
at the Mechanics Institute, 20 W. 44th 
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St., a post which he has held for several 
years. 








Diamonds and Watches Forfeited for 
Duty Will Be Sold in New York 
Feb. 14 


William C. Hecht, United States Mar- 
shal for the Southern District of New 
York announced this week that he will 
sell at public auction on Friday, Feb. 14, 
at 12 o’clock noon, a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of goods forfeited for the non- 
payment of duties. Among the lots to 
be offered are 1317 watchés ‘and move- 
ments, having a foreign value of $3,- 
424,22 and a home valuation of $7,719.68 
and a number of lots of unset diamonds. 

Under the heading of Sale No. 3 the 
Marshal will offer 450 diamonds weigh- 
ing 40.36 carats, valued abroad at $2,600 
and worth in this country $3,400. In 
Sale No. 5 will be included 71 diamonds, 
weighing 37.45 carats. These are listed 
as having a foreign value of $6,297 and 
a domestic appraisal of $7,872. 

The sale will be held in the Marshal’s 
office, Room 307 on the third floor of 
the old Post Office building, downtown, 
New York, where the merchandise to 
be offered may be inspected on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 13, between 10 a. m. atid 3 
p. m. and until noon on the day of the 
sale. 








Jewelers’ Squad Formed by New 
York Police Commissioner 


As the result of a conference with the 
Crime Committee of the Jewelers Secu- 
rity Alliance, Police Commissioner Grover 
Whalen, of New York City, announced 
the formation of a jewelry squad as a 
special part of the detective bureau, com- 
mencing Feb. 1. 

Deputy Chief Inspector Mulrooney, in 
direct charge of the new squad, desig- 
nated Acting Captain James Coy as the 
head of the detail, which will have six 
detectives assigned to it. The jewelers 
squad will function like other special 
squads of the detective bureau. This 
means that more efficient work will be 
accomplished through centralization. 

The detectives assigned to the new de- 
partment will take care of all cases aris- 
ing in the jewelry trade in New York, 
and thus will be better equipped to cope 
with criminals who prey on jewelers. 

The new squad will be independent of 
the Maiden Lane squad, which will con- 
tinue to operate with precinct detectives 
and jewelry organizations. It is expect- 
ed that crimes in the jewelry trade will 
be on the decrease with the alertness and 
aggressiveness of a special group of ex- 
perienced detectives to combat the crim- 
inals. 

The move, a forward one in police 
protection for the jewelry industry in 
New York City, wa instituted by Harry 
C. Larter, Otto D.. Wormser, Arthur 
Lorsch and G. H. Niemeyer, of the Crime 
Committee of the Jewelers Security Al- 
liance, and Richard C. Murphy, the or- 
ganization’s counsel, who suggested and 
arranged the successful conference. 
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BOSTON 





W. C. Dorrety has gone South for.a 
month. He will also visit the Bahamas. 

George Purrington, of Norling & 
Bloom Co., has started in business for 
himself. 

William E. Marshall of the Waltham 
Watch Co. has returned from an ex- 
tended tour throughout Canada. He re- 





ports that business conditions there are 
satisfactory. 

Frank Wheeler, who entered the em- 
ploy of Jason Weiler & Sons, when that 
concern took over the Baird-North or- 
ganization, has severed his connections 
with the Boston house. 








PROVIDENCE 


According to information filed at the 
office of the city clerk, Ida M. Chiap- 
pinelli, 113 Vinton St., is the owner of 
the Federal Findings Co., 47 Ring St. 

Albert S. Vennerbeck, of the Venner- 
beck & Clase Co., accompanied by Mrs. 
Vennerbeck, left last week for Winter 
Park, Fla., where they will remain for 
some time. 

David P. Whytock has-been added to 
the selling force of the Roland & Why- 
tock Co., Inc., and will represent them 
in New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut. 

Upon the petition of William Galvin, 
a creditor, the Superior Court has ap- 
pointed George J. West of this city as 
receiver of Anderson’s. Jewelers, Inc., 
East Greenwich. 

A marriage license was issued from 
the Providence city registrar’s office the 
past week to Jacob H. Orchoff, 206 Eak- 
land Ave., a manufacturing jeweler and 
Miss Brina Brainson. 

Rodin & Rodin, retailers of jewelry 
and men’s furnishings, 145 Washington 
St., are not going out of the jewelry 
business as erroneously reported in a 
recent issue of ‘THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 

Robert J. Macnair, for many years a 
manufacturer of jewelry and findings 
in this city, doing business as the R. J. 
Macnair Co. and the Armourdale Co., 
at 220 Eddy St., from 1880 to 1915, 
died last week at his home at Warwick 
Downs, in his 79th year. 

The Annex Chromium Plating Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated under the 
laws of Rhode Island with an authorized 
capital consisting of 400 shares of com- 
mon no par value. . The incorporators 
are: Vincenzo Liso, Angelo Rusito and 
Michele DeVincenzo, all of Providence. 

William McLaughlin for over 25 years 
an expert cabinet maker specializing 
in inlaid work with the Gorham Mfg. 
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Co., died last week at the age of 66 
years. He was retired about five years 
ago. Deceased is survived by his widow, 
three sons, a daughter and seven grand- 
children. 

Lupien, Inc., Pawtucket, has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Rhode 
Island with an authorized capital of 500 
shares of common, no par value, for 
the purpose of conducting a jewelry busi- 
ness. The incorporators are: Albert 
DeR. Baker, Priscilla H. Durfee and 
Hazel B. Steere. 

Representatives of a number of man- 
ufacturing jewelry concerns of this city 
as well as retail jewelry houses, were 
present at the joint meeting of the 
Rhode Island Association of Credit Men 
and the Retail Credit Grantors of Rhode 
Island held at the Narragansett Hotel 
the past week. There was an attendance 
of more than 150. 

Diamond rings and watches valued at 
approximately $480 were stolen early 
one morning recently from a display 
window in the store of the Reiser Jewelry 
Co., 248 Westminster St. The thief 
smashed a hole about eight inches in 
diameter in the brightly lighted window, 
probably with a brick wrapped in cloth, 
as no one heard the breaking of the 
glass, but the broken window caused an 
alarm to sound and police headquarters 
was at once notified. 

Among the jewelry buyers reported in 
this city and vicinity during the past 
week were the following: Mr. Mc- 
Kinney, McKinney & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man., Can.; Mr. Kaskel, D. Lisner & Co., 
Inc., New York city; Mr. Crewley, W. 
A. Green & Co., Dallas, Tex; Mr. Avidan, 
Lippman, Spier & Hahn, New York city; 
Mr. Austerlitz and Miss Kaltmayer, Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo.; Harry 
Morris, Morris, Mann & Reilly, Chicago; 
Mr. Lipset, King & Eisele Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Mr. Wertheimer, Wertheimer & 
Levy, New York city, and the following 
representatives of the May Department 
Stores: Miss Lawler, Los Angeles; Miss 
Zatrow, St. Louis; Mr. and Mrs. Hannon, 
Denver; Mr. Pometti and Miss Gluck, 
Cleveland; Mr. Zipper and Miss Mc- 
Garry, Akron and Mr. Daley, Baltimore. 








ATLANTA, GA. 





The window in the store of the Penick 
Jewelry Co., Covington, Ga., was 
smashed recently. Between $250 and 
$300 worth of watches were taken. 

George O. Dary has returned from a 
trip through his territory. He reports 
business as normal, with indications good 
for a big spring and graduation season 
this year. 

H. S. Banta, of Newnan, Ga., and 
William Wyatt, Rome, Ga., were visitors 
in Atlanta during the week. Mr. Wyatt 
was on his way to Clearwater, Fla., 
for.a short fishing trip. T. L. McGill, 
of Hobbs & McGill, Selma, Ala., was 
another visitor in Atlanta during the 
week. He spent several days visiting 
his brother, who is a professor at Colum- 
bia Seminary. 
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Creditors of Harry Diamond, whole- 
sale jeweler, with a place of business at 
8th and Sansom Sts., have petitioned him 
into bankruptcy. 

After many years of service with I. 
Press & Sons, this city, David N. Nossek 
has resigned to engage in business on 





his own account. Mr. Nossek has opened 
a place at 56 N. 9th St., this city where 
he is doing business under the style 
of the David Jewelry Shop, dealing in 
diamonds, watches and a general line of 
jewelry. 

A man who hurled a padded brick 
through one of the display windows of 
Tappin’s store, 1208 Chestnut St., about 
3 o’clock one morning recently, escaped 
with 16 watches valued at $700. The 
watches were in one tray and had been 
left in the window several nights, the 
more costly stock on display during the 
day being taken out when the store was 
closed. Apparently no one in the vicin- 
ity nor the policemen on the beat heard 
any noise as the window was broken 
and the thief walked off unmolested. 

Three young men hurled a brick 
wrapped in a towel through the dis- 
play window at the People’s Store, 
Broadway and Cherry St., Camden, and 
seized a few watches and some inexpen- 
sive jewelry on display, the entire loot 
being valued at about $100. The rob- ° 
bery was committed about 1 o’clock one 
morning recently, and the robbers fled 
in a car bearing a Maryland license tag, 
which the police believe was stolen. In 
the haste to return to their car and flee, 
the thieves dropped a number of rings 
and other jewelry. A passerby hastened 
their flight. 


ATTLEBOROS 


Mr. and Mrs. Woodbury Melcher left 
the past week for an extended trip to 
California and Mexico. 

Alton H. Riley, superintendent of 
Riley & French and Mrs. Riley are mem- 
bers of a party leaving today (Thurs- 
day) on a trip to South America. 

The Leach & Garner Mutual Relief 
Association at its annual meeting held 
last week, elected the following officers: 
President, Charles Estee; vice-president, 
Louis Wetherell; secretary and treas- 
urer, Miss Louise Wetherell. 

The annual meeting of the Webster 
Relief Association of North Attleboro 
was held last week. J. Lorenzo Suther- 
land was reelected president for the 13th 
consecutive term, with Charles E. Ma- 
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CHICAGO NOTES 





John Sherwood, of the Solidarity 
Watch Case Co., New York, was a visitor 
in Chicago last week. 

Frank Moran, Chicago manager for 
the J. F. Sturdy’s Sons Co., has left on 
a business trip through the North West. 





Weissner & Schierer, manufacturing 
jewelers, have moved their business from 
Room 709 to Room 819 in the Pittsfield 
building. 

George Goldberg made his initial trip 
to Chicago last week with Stern Bros. 
line. Mr. Goldberg is on his way to the 
Pacific Coast. 

John Sproehnle, Sproehnle, Inc., left 
this week on an extended business trip 
to the Pacific Coast. Herbert Winter- 
berg, also of this concern, left on a trip 
to the East. 

J. H. Watson, retail jeweler, 1200 E. 
- 55th St., suffered a loss last week by 
fire. Crossed wires were the cause of 
the fire which destroyed the rear end 
of the store. 

Frank Dunn, of Dunn Bros., Provi- 
dence, left recently for a business trip 
East and a visit to his home. Mr. Dunn 
spent about two weeks in Chicago call- 
ing on the trade here. 

Mark Levy, of Untermeyer-Robbins & 
Co., New York, spent the past week in 
Chicago calling on the trade en route to 
his western territory. This is Mr. 
Levy’s initial trip for this concern. 

“Ted” White of the J. J. White Mfg. 
Co., Providence, and Mrs. White were 
in Chicago recently, visiting with 
friends. Mr. White spent most of his 
time with Al. Moss, their local manager. 

Louis H. Green, representing A. 
Micallef & Co. and the Excel Mfg. Co., 
has removed his office from 58 E. Wash- 
ington St. to 55 E. Washington St., 
where he will occupy quarters in Suite 
731. 

Emil H. Salfield, representing Hel- 
vetic Musica) Novelties, of New York, 
has removed his Chicago offices from 29 
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E. Madison St., to the fourth floor of 
the Silversmith building, 10 S. Wabash 
Ave. 

Carl L. Loeb, of the Seligman Jewelry 
Co., left this week on a business trip 
through the South. This is Mr..Loeb’s 


initial trip for this concern. For many 
years he traveled this territory for I. 
Schwartz. 

Benjamin D. Sachs, wholesale jeweler, 
is now located in his more spacious quar- 
ters on the 11th floor of the Mallers 
building. For many years Mr. Sachs 
occupied space on the 10th floor of this 
building. 

The Golling Jewelry Co., 72 W. Madi- 
son St., has been in financial difficulties 
for some time, and an involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy has been filed. Mo- 
tion for receiver has been postponed un- 
til early this week. 

Charles O. Chilson, western represen- 
tative for the C. A. Kiger Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., was a recent visitor in Chi- 
cago. He left here for Kansas City 
after spending two weeks on his farm 
in Michigan. Bert Harris, watch buyer 
for the Kiger concern was also here for 
a few days. 

Lou Schoen, well known to the trade 
through the Middle West territory is 
now associated with the Westfield Watch 
Co., New York, as its Chicago manager 
and representative. The Westfield Watch 
Co. has offices at 220 S. State St. 

H. M. Eddy, who has been identified 
with the jewelry industry for a great 
many years, is now associated with the 
Utilities Securities Co., of Chicago, as 
a salesman. Mr. Eddy for some time 
was connected with the Stein & Ellbogen 
Co. 
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Kenneth Cummings of the Jewelry & 
Cutlery Novelty Co., North Attleboro, 
Mass., spent some time in Chicago visit- 
ing with Ernest Block, their Chicago 
representative. Mr. Cummings is mak- 
ing a short business trip to the North 
West. 

Jules Schwob, of Adolphe Schwob, 
Inc., New York, spent a few days in 
Chicago recently visiting with their 





local manager “Jim” Tice, and calling 
on his many friends here. Mr. Schwob 
left here for a three weeks’ trip to the 
western coast. 

Irving Chayken, jeweler, Gary, Ind., 
returned last week with Mrs. Chayken 
from New York, where they went to at- 
tend a family reunion of Mrs. Chayken’s 
family. Relatives came from the west- 
ern coast as well as Europe to be in 
attendance. 

The Stein & Ellbogen Co. announced 
several days ago that its eastern repre- 
sentative, Herman Bartz, has opened an 
office in Room 703 at 15 W 47th St., 
New York. This was done for the con- 
venience of the concern’s customers in 
that section of the country. 

Word was received in Chicago last 
week that Mrs. William Trein, wife of 
one of the most prominent jewelers of 
Dixon, IIl., passed away after an ill- 
ness of over three months. Mrs. Trein 
had many friends among Chicago jewel- 
ers, and they mourn her passing. 

The Quaker Silver Co., Attleboro, 
Mass., has opened a Chicago office in 
Suite 731, Pittsfield building, 55 E. 
Washington.St. Harold K. Green, presi- 
dent of the company will be in charge 
of this office. Mr. Green calls on the 
trade in Chicago and through the entire 
Middle West. 

Herbert I. Jacobs, Chicago manager 
for Hamilton & Hamilton, Jr., returned 
on Monday from a business trip through 
the Middle West. Mr. Jacobs will re- 
main in Chicago for the next two weeks 
and will be in charge of their display 
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in connection with gift show being held 
at the Palmer House. 


J. R. Kelly, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Clark Lighter Co., C. L. 
Harris, H. I. Dean and Gardner Steb- 
bins, representatives, all returned from 
the home offices in New York, where 
they attended sales conferences for 


» ie. 





about a week. All representatives left 
for their respective territories on Satur- 
day. 

Walter D. Conner has associated him- 
self with Trachtenberg & Pritzker, Inc., 
manufacturing jewelers, 39 S. State St. 
Mr. Conner will represent them from 
Pittsburgh to the Pacific Coast and will 
leave for his initial trip about the mid- 
dle of February. Mr. Conner, for the 
past nine years, was connected with El- 
mer Rich, retail jeweler. 


John H. Nickell, announces that he 
has paid the balance due creditors on 
the account of John H. Nickell & Sons, 
which makes 100 percent paid. John H. 
Nickell & Sons, operated retail jewelry 
stores in Chicago, and in 1926 the busi- 
ness was liquidated. Mr. Nickell is in 
the manufacturing jewelry business on 
the 12th floor of the Heyworth building. 

Paul H. Samuels, Chicago manager 
for Katz & Ogush, and Mrs. Samuels, of 
Revella’s, left on Sunday for a combined 
business and honeymoon trip through 
the West to the Pacific Coast. They 
will be away for about six weeks. Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuels were married early in 
November, but on account of the holi- 
days postponed starting on their honey- 
moon trip. until last week. 

“Jolly Joe” Carr, of the sales force 
of the Stein & Ellbogen Co., returned to 
Chicago this week with his wife and 
family from a four weeks’ sojourn in 
California. Mr. Carr will leave for his 
territory within the next 10 days. The 
Stein & Ellbogen Co. has been appointed 
Cook County district distributors of the 
Sangamo-Hamilton products. aoe. 
Bente, formerly connected with the El- 
gin National Watch Co., will have 
charge of this department for the Stein 
& Ellbogen concern. 

Murray Kohn, who has retired from 
Silbermann, Kohn & Wallenstein, New 
York, was in Chicago recently accom- 
panied by Irving Golden, who is now 
representing them in this territory. Mr. 
Kohn introduced Mr. Golden to his many 
friends. Mr. Golden has been associated 
with Silbermann, Kohn & Wallenstein 
for some time as their western coast 
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representative. He will now represent 
the firm through Mr. Kohn’s old terri- 
tory, the Middle West and will also call 
on his many friends on the West Coast. 

At the annual meeting of the Man- 
heimer Watch Co., held in this city Jan. 
25 the following officers were elected: 
President, Arthur E. Manheimer; first 
vice-president, William Shapiro; second 
vice-president, M. B. Felsenthal; execu- 
tive vice-president, Sol G. Cogan; treas- 
urer, Edward A. Manheimer and secre- 
tary, Harry Aronson. There are two 
changes in the official family of this 
concern. Edward A. Manheimer, who 
has been active in the business for more 
than 40 years retires as president of the 
company to become treasurer, in which 
office he will find his duties less arduous. 
Helen A. Crowley, after more than 15 
years of loyal service, during the last 
five years of which she acted as secre- 
tary, is leaving the concern to go to New 
York. Miss Crowley was in charge of 
the bookkeeping department. 








DETROIT 





The Heidenrich Jewelry Co., Jackson, 
Mich., was recently incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000. 


Hamel’s Jewelry Shop, General Motors 
building, is a new Michigan corporation. 
Its capital stock is placed at $25,000. 
The stockholders are Ada Hamel, Ray 
J. Hamel and Esther Nyquist. This 





concern is sengaged in a general retail 
business. 

Steady improvement in the employ- 
ment situation and a contradiction of 
serious irregularities in business are re- 
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flected in reports of credit men through- 
out Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Penn- 
sylvania, according to Orrin H. Jones, of 
Dayton, Ohio, president of the Big Four 
conference of credit men, held on Jan. 
27 at Toledo. Retailers are extending 
credit, but not to the extent generally 
believed, according to these reports. 


The Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Detroit announces a new course in retail 
merchandising and store management 
at the College of the City of Detroit, to 
begin Feb. 10, and every Monday even- 
ing thereafter until May. 26. The 
classes will be conducted by H. Cornell 
Smith, assistant to the general manager 
of the J. L. Hudson Co., who already has 
conducted two successful courses in the 
past. 

S. A. Popkin, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Sallan jewelry 
stores since 1923, has sold his interest 
in these stores, having completed the 
purchase of the business of Hugh Con- 
nolly & Son, Inc., 1540 Woodward Ave.. 
this city. This is one of Detroit’s oldest 
jewelry stores, having been operated on 
a cash basis for the last 37 years. The 
business will be operated in the future 
along the same lines as heretofore, with 
the addition of a deferred charge ac- 
count service, Mr. Popkin announces. 








CINCINNATI 





William F. Grassmuck, jeweler in the 
Fountain Square Hotel building on Vine 
St., was the principal speaker at the 
weekly meeting of the Cooperative Club. 
He recounted the most interesting ex- 
periences he has had during the 40 years 
spent in the jewelry profession. 

Three promotions have been made in 
the official personnel of the Gruen Watch 
Co., according to announcement made 
during the week. Harold L. Tuers was 
made director of merchandising; Carroll 
C. Seghers becomes dealers service man- 
ager and Edgar F. Guckenberger now is 
divisional sales manager. 


The theft of five watches from the 
watchmakers’ school of the Ohio Me- 
chanics Institute was disclosed by the 
police, when Detectives Flaugher and 
Ellenreider were assigned to find the 
owners of the timepieces. The watches, 
it is charged, were stolen by one of the 
students enrolled for the watch repair 
course at the institution. The accused 
was one of a group of five youths sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for a series 
of thefts in Cincinnati. They were con- 
victed of highway robbery. The youth 
was arrested by the police at Dayton, 
Ohio. .It developed during the course of 


the trial that F. A. Clark, one of the 


instructors in the watch department at 
the institute had been a victim of the 
youthful gang. The instructor was held 
up in the garage of his home at Mount 
Washington and his money and watch 
taken by the thieves but later the valu- 
ables were returned to him. 
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EVANSVILLE 





Ben Kruckemeyer, of the retail jewel- 
ry firm of this city, is being boosted by 
some of his friends as a candidate for 
the Republican nomination of county 
auditor of Vanderbirgh County. Mr. 
Kruckemeyer has been active in political 
and civic affairs here for a number of 
years. 

Fred G. Heinzle, pioneer retail jeweler 
of Tell City, Ind., and former president 
of the Tell City Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation, who was a recent visitor in 
Boonville, Ind., says trade in his section 
of the State has been improving lately. 
Mr. Heinzle is of the opinion that 1930 
is going to be a very good business year. 

Local retail jewelers report that trade 
during the past week has been fairly 
good. They say that January taken as 
a whole, brought in as large a volume 
of trade as the corresponding month of 
last year. Reports from many of the 
towns in southern Indiana, southern II- 
linois and western and northern Ken- 
tucky are to the effect that the recent 
floods have greatly hampered business. 
With the coming of spring weather, re- 
tail jewelers are looking for a marked 
improvement in business. Wholesale 
jewelers say the trade outlook is as good, 
or even better, now than it was this 
time last year. General trade conditions 
in Evansville are encouraging and col- 
lections have been improving. Rural 
conditions in southern Indiana are on 
the upward grade. 








CLEVELAND 





Milton Shaw, credit jeweler, is open- 
ing another branch store at Buckeye 
Road and E. 116th St. 

J. W. Buchanan is making his initial 
trip for the H. W. Burdick Co. this week. 
Phillip Kent formerly with the company 
has resigned. 

The L. F. Casher jewelry store, 3555 
Fulton Road, was visited by a window 
smasher one night recently. The loss 
was only nominal. 

Rotbart Bros., credit jewelers, E. 
Ninth St. and Prospect Ave., have leased 
a store at 4181 Pearl Road. This makes 
their fourth establishment. 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed in United States Court by 
Robert S. Scatterday, retail jeweler, 
1020 Citizens building. Liabilities are 
placed at $5,111 and assets at $448. 

Preston Irving for many years em- 
ployed as shipping clerk by the H. W. 
Burdick Co., wholesale jeweler, died last 
week after an extended illness. He is 
survived by his widow and two children. 

Frank R. Montgomery, of Sandusky, 
passed away at his home last week. He 
was one of the leading jewelers of San- 
dusky some years ago but in later years 
had been devoting his time to watch- 
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making. Deceased is survived by his 


widow. 








KANSAS CITY 





Mr. and Mrs. Louis Oppenstein have 
returned from a honeymoon trip to 
Florida and Cuba. They were married 
in Kansas City Jan. 1. 

Mrs. Rose Diamant, 5546 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, and Mr. and Mrs. Nathan 
Freed of Chicago’ were held up by 
bandits in Chicago early the morning of 
Jan. 28 on their return home from a 
party. Mr. and Mrs. Freed were robbed 
of money and jewelry valued at $5,500, 
while Mrs. Diamant lost four diamond 
rings, a diamond bracelet and a diamond 
studded watch valued at $3,500. Mrs. 
Diamant is the wife of Samuel Diamant, 
jeweler at 904 Main St. 








MILWAUKEE 


O. H. Brickson, Madison, Wis., was 
a caller at local wholesale houses during 
the past week. 

A watch repair shop has been opened 
at Lake Geneva, Wis., by George Seidel 
and Norman Gill. 


Milwaukee wholesale jewelers will 
again cooperate in the city’s semi-annual 
Mid-West Market Week, to be held this 
year from March 17 to March 22. A 
feature of the program will be a series 
of “merchandising conferences” for the 
benefit of retailers. Adolph Possin of 
the Bozhardt-Possin Co. is active on the 
jewelers’ committee. : 

Brandt’s, Inc., is the new name of 
the George W. Chatterton retail credit 
jewelry store here, of which Sam Barrer 
is manager. The new store is one of a 
chain of jewelry stores in the country, 
headquarters for which are at Danville, 
Ill. George W. Chatterton, former 
owner, is connected with a jewelry firm 
in New York city, it is understood here. 














ST. LOUIS 





Leo. J. Vogt, president of Hess & Cul- 
bertson, has returned from a 10 days’ 
buying trip to New York. 


Charles Buettner of Jaccards left sev- 
eral days ago for a three months’ stay 
at the firm’s Hot Springs, Ark., store. 


James J. Burke of the Burke Jewelry 
Co., wholesaler, has returned from a 
trip to New York where he looked over 
the market. He found the diamond 
market firm. While in New York Mr. 
Burke attended the 24 Karat Club ban- 
quet. 


Business in the downtown retail jewel- 
ry district has held up remarkably well 
according to a number of the leading 
firms. While some of the stores offered 
merchandise at slightly reduced figures 
for the most part the buying was of a 
healthy character, indicating as many 
of the merchants pointed out a trend to- 
ward better business as the spring sea- 
son approaches. The Selle Jewelry Co. 
reported January business running 
ahead of the same period a year ago. 








LOS ANGELES 





J. P. Lucius, Riverside, was a visitor 
to Los Angeles last week. 


Jack Roth, president of Jack Roth, 
Inc., Metropolitan building, left last 
Sunday for a month’s trip over the Den- 
ver loop. 


C. C. Zilles, Pomona, and Nate Bara- 
nov, San Diego, were out-of-town buyers 
seen in Los Angeles last week. J. J. 
Jacobson, Barston, and William H. 
Gilchrist, Santa Barbara, were also here. 


Julian Metz has purchased the store 
of S. Silverman, 430 S. Broadway, and 
the former has rearranged the displays 
so that he has one of the most attrac- 
tive retail jewelry houses in that section 
of Los Angeles. 


A. G. Goodyear, of Santa Paula, was 
in the city last week making purchases. 
Mr. Goodyear’s establishment was burned 
out several weeks ago, but he has opened 
in a new location not far from where 
he was formerly located. 


W. E. Phillips, president of the South- 
ern California Jewelers Golf Associa- 
tion, left for his spring trip through the 
North last Sunday. Lucien Cerf, one 
on Mr. Phillips’ traveling men also left 
for his territory last Friday evening. 


W. B. Sunderland, president of Sun- 
derland & Miller, manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives, has gone on his regular 
spring trip and will be absent for four 
months. Mr. Sunderland, speaking to 
a JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR representative, 
said: “I am optimistic over the pros- 
pects for 1930, and I base my opinion 
on the evidences of returning prosperity 
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and good local conditions in California 
and the Pacific Coast States.” 

Moe Diamond, 215 W. 5th St., is 
making a complete circle of his terri- 
tory through the North West, then into 
Denver, Colo. 

Harry J. Feinberg has started in the 
credit business for himself under the 
style of the Castle Jewelry Co., at 228 W. 
4th St. Mr. Feinberg was formerly em- 
ployed by the M. S. Robbins Co., and 
the Crown Credit Jewelers of this city. 

It was stated in these columns recent- 
ly that Morris P. Silver, Title Guarantee 
building, has joined with Sam Hurwitz 
in conducting a diamond brokerage busi- 
ness. While both Mr. Silver and Mr. 
Hurwitz are located in the same office 
they have not joined forces. Mr. Silver 
is a diamond setter and will continue as 
such, doing business on his own account. 
Mr. Hurwitz will continue in business 
for himself as a diamond broker. 

William Davidson, who had decided 
to retire after 30 years of business, 
has changed his mind and will conduct 
a brokerage business, dealing in precious 
stones, as he has about $100,000 
worth of diamonds and other gems 
remaining after his sale of the last 
six weeks. He is having the rooms 
formerly occupied by I. Behrstock, in 
the Title Guarantee building remodeled 
and new fixtures installed. Mr. David- 
. son will share his salesrooms with A. S. 
Fischer, watchmaker. The latter will 
hereafter carry a general line of jewelry, 
in addition to doing watch repairing 
for the trade. 








SAN FRANCISCO 


J. W. King, manufacturers’ represen- 
tative, has left for Los Angeles on his 
first trip of the present year. 

Henry Landsberger, M. Schussler & 
Co., is on his first trip of the year. Mar- 
tin Finberg is also on the road for the 
company. 

S. J. Hammond of S. J. Hammond & 
Co., is visiting the trade in the North 
West, and Thomas O’Neil is in the San 
Joaquin Valley for the company. 

William Phillips, representative on 
the Coast for the Helbein-Stone Co. and 
Deltah Pearls, is visiting this city in 
the course of a business trip. Lucien 
Cerf, 704 Market St., is now calling on 
some of the trade for Mr. Phillips. 

Out-of-town jewelers visiting the 
trade recently include: C. Mantele, 





Stockton; George Metz, Klamath Falls, 
Ore.; Mrs. R. H. Lake, Yreka, Cal.; F. 
W. Frisch, Healdsburg; J. W. Martensen, 
Ukiah; Bert Warner, Fresno, and S. E. 
Edises of Reno, Nev. 
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Traveling representatives of eastern 
manufacturers here receritly include: 
W. A. Lamb, representing G. H. Fuller 
& Son Co., Chicago; H. S. Deutsch, 
Hammel-Riglander & Co.; Robert Kehl, 
of F. H. Noble & Co.; Paul Laks, M. 
Lampert & Sons, New York; Dan Childs, 
Bates & Bacon, and George Fox, the Fox 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Fred L. Lee & Co huve been appointed 
sole distributors for the Pacific Coast 
territory for the Doric Watch Co.’s line 
of ladies’ and men’s Swiss watches. This 





is a new organization with offices at 93 
Nassau St., New York City. The con- 
cern has also been appointed sales dis- 
tributor for the Foster Jewelry Co.’s 
line of chanel and real stone costume 
jewelry set in sterling silver. 

J. E. Lewis, just back from a trip to 
the Sacramento Valley, reports that, 
while a wholesaler does not expect a 
rush of orders at this time of year, he 
has returned from the valley convinced 
that 1930 will be a good business year. 
The jewelers visited were unanimous 
in saying that they had enjoyed a fair 
holiday trade and some said it had been 
better than that of the previous year. 








PITTSBURGH 


J. Alexander Hardy of the Hardy & 
Hayes Co. has been made a director of 
the Credit Bureau, Inc., which is owned 
by the merchants of Pittsburgh. The 
bureau is affiliated with the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association. 

F. F. Lang of Gillespie Bros., is on his 
way to Florida with the members of his 
family for a three months’ stay. He 
will not return to Pittsburgh until May 
1. P.C. Gillespie, of the firm, is making 
plans to go to Europe as usual, on a 
diamond buying trip. 
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CANADA NOTES 


A fire which broke out in the work- 
shop of T. Thibaudeau, jeweler, 923 
Bleury St., Montreal, on Jan. 18, caused 
a loss estimated at about $1,000. 


The Selfert jewelry store, one of the 
oldest in the city of Quebec, was de- 
stroyed by fire on the morning of Jan. 
17, with a loss of approximately $60,000. 











LOUISVILLE 





L. G. Katzman, of the George Katz- 
man Co., jewelry supply jobber, Louis- 
ville, reported that business had opened 
up nicely in January, the volume being 
much better than that in the closing 
weeks of the year. . 


Charles ‘F. Garrabrant, 76 years of 
age and a retired jewelry engraver, died 
Jan. 19, of pneumonia, at his home, 3017 
Wentworth Ave. Years ago Mr. Garra- 
brant operated a trade engraving shop, 
and at other times was connected with 
the Theodore Eitel, Al Clarke, and 
Fischer & Chiquelin shops. He suffered 
a stroke of paralysis a few years ago, 
after which he retired. His widow and 
two sons, survive. 


Will Sales, jeweler, 403 S. Fourth St., 
had a peculiar case a short time ago in 
which he sold a ring to a man, who ac- 
cording to his story tried it on the finger 
of a girl, who appropriated it and re- 
fused to return it. The man claimed 
he had purchased it for his wife, and 
merely tried it on the girl. The girl 
maintained that he had given her the 
ring, when Mr. Sales had her in court 
for recovery of the ring. The court 
held that the ring was the property of 
the girl, and that Mr. Sales would have 
to look to his customer for payment. 
At least it was in her possession, and 
there was reasonable belief that it had 
been given to her. 








OMAHA 


A. B. Shepard of the Byrne-Duff 
Jewelry Co., Omaha, spent a few days in 
Des Moines recently. 

The Larson Jewelry Co., formerly on 
16th St., Omaha,.has moved to the Elks 
building on Dodge St. 

Charles Duff of the Byrne-Duff Jewel- 





_ry Co., Omaha, spent the week-end in 


Kansas City recently. 
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Western Air Express Line Uses 
Gorham Silver Service 


Gorham silver service produced by the 
Gorham Co., Providence, R. I., is stand- 
ard equipment on the fleet of 18, 36-pas- 
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costs the operators $110,000 to construct. 

The 14 stewards of this line are enthu- 
siastic over the silver appointments on 
the liners and agree that the passengers 
enjoy the fleeting panorama more thor- 
oughly when served with a “dainty bite” 





SERVING LUNCHEON ON AN EXPRESS AEROPLANE 


senger tri-motored Fokkers operated by 
the Western Air Express. The larger 
of these giant “skyliners” the interior 
of one of which is illustrated herewith, 


en route. This enjoyment is genuine, 
states the Western Air Express concern 
because “we use the best possible table 
appointments for the air dinner.” 





Southwest Indian Jewelry 


MONG the Indians of New Mexico 
and Arizona, the turquoise has for 
ages been regarded as the most precious 
of jewels. Because of its rarely beauti- 
ful color, it has been used in ceremonies. 
This gem stone, variously described as 
blue or green, varies, in fact, from a 
delicate sky-blue, robin’s-egg-blue, 
through every transitional shade to dull 
green. Some specimens when exposed 
to the sunlight deteriorate in color and 
may turn from blue to green with age. 
This variability gave rise to the idea 
that the gem may vary with the moods 
of the wearer and it is generally believed 
to be a “lucky” stone. Only less beauti- 





ful than the pure turquoise is the tur- 
quoise-matrix, in which thé blue is 
veined with brown, black or white. 
Instead of cutting his stones into 
regular shapes, the Indian craftsman 
takes artistic advantage of their charm- 
ing irregularities, using polished, sym- 
metrical pieces as earrings and in neck- 
laces and interspersing drilled beads 
with odd bits of turquoise, rosy shell 
and cannel coal, or obsidian. The value 
of such necklaces depends not only on 
the size and color of the turquoise, but 
quite as much on the fineness of the 
thin, flat, gray beads, polished and 
pierced with infinite labor. In early 


times strings of turquoise beads were 
more common than now. In the excava- 
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tion of Pueblo Bonito in Chaca Canyon, 
no less than 30,000 perforated tur- 
quoise beads were found in a single 
room, along with many other objects 
which show extraordinary skill in inlay 
work. 

The turquoise mosaics which have 
been discovered in many ruins are per- 
haps the most beautiful of all ancient 
ornaments. The foundation of the 
mosaic was of shell, wood, bone, jet or 
other stone on which, in a bed of gum 
or asphaltum, were laid bits of turquoise 
or other bright stones, in a regular 
design. A pendant found in an Arizona 
ruin readily represented a frog. The 
foundation was a bivalve shell, the 
matrix of pitch, the setting of turquoise 
nearly conformed to the shape, with a 
bit of red jasper set in the center of the 
back. 

The characteristic ornaments of the 
Southwest Indians are now made largely 
of silver. The traveling silversmith 
achieves beautiful jewelry which is pro- 
duced by him with the crudest of tools. 

A hammer, some chisels, an etching 
tool and a small improvised anvil are the 
modern substitutes for the stone imple- 
ments with which the prehistoric crafts- 
man worked. With this handful of small 
tools, a few glowing embers, and sitting 
on a sheepskin, he fashions out of the 
malleable Mexican silver coins a variety 
of distinctive ornaments; bracelets, 
rings, buttons, belt medallions or con- 
chas, bow-guards, saddle and bridle 
decorations, hollow beads, delicate pump- 
kin-flower dangles, rainbow-shaped pend- 
ants and silver droplets of water. Count- 
less variations are seen among those 
worn in profusion and, according to 
their means, by all the Southwest tribes. 
Many pieces are etched with rain and 
fertility symbols; thunderbird wings, 
cloud curves, sacred feathers, seeds, 
pods and leaves, snake heads, arrows, 
drops of water and triangles of far- 
off falling rain. L. C. B. 
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In the issue of Dec. 5, 1929, a design 
showing modernistic brooches and neck- 
laces which indicated the use of fancy 
cut gems was used as an illustration in 
one of the pages, and credit was given 
to La Perle. This was an error, as the 
credit should have been given to Art & 
Bijoux. 
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AUTHOR’S Notp—Realizing that there is a 
scarcity of competent watchmakers employed 
or engaged in the jewelry business, this 
article is written at the request of the tech- 
nical editor for the purpose of interesting the 
younger generation in the selection of watch- 
making as an occupation. Among the me- 
chanical occupations, watchmaking stands 
pre-eminent as a clean, profitable business, 
eliminating the monotonous routine of many 
other lines. The watchmaker has invariably 
been honored as the highest exponent of hu- 
man mechanical skill, and delicate precision 
instruments of every description come within 
the scope of the watchmaker’s ability. It 
would be impossible to operate our vast in- 
dustrial system without the aid of accurate 
timepieces. Strictly speaking, the name 
“watchmaker” is a trade misnomer, as watch- 
making generally comprises the manufacture 
of watch movernents. However, the name, 
“watchmaker” in the jewelry business, is in- 
variably applied to one who repairs watches, 
and a competent watchmaker or watch re- 
pairer should be able to make practically 
any of the different kinds and models of 
watches now in use. 

If the remarks contained in this article are 
“old stuff’ to the competent workman, we 
trust that it will be considered in the same 
spirit in which it is intended, viz.; that of 
interesting and imparting information to the 
beginner.—L. B. P, 





(Continued from Technical Issue of 


Jan. 2) 


QuUESTION.—Referring to case screw 
counterbores, what sizes are most suit- 
able for such purposes? 

ANSWER.—The following table con- 
tains sizes that will be found useful for 
all American watches from 18 size to 
the very smallest sizes made. This table 
will also include many sizes used in 
Swiss watches. The sizes included for 
case screws and also for jewel screws 
are the result of a bench experience of 
many years. 


Body Diameter Pilot Diameter 


140 041 
130 .047 
.130 041 
127 .047 
127 .045 
127 .041 
116 .047 
116 041 
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The Horological Questionnaire 


Written expressly for THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, by Lester B. Pratt 


110 041 
108 041 
105 041 
100 041 
.097 .049 
097 .045 
.095 041 
.092 .041 
.089 .040 
086 .037 
.082 .033 
.080 039 
.080 035 
.064 035 
061 .031 


QUESTION.—What size stock is most 
suitable for making the case screw 
counterbores? 

ANSWER.—Stock of the same diameter 
as the largest counterbore, which is .140 
in diameter, may be used. However, as 
most of the sizes require reducing to 
small diameters, we prefer to use stock 
.125 in diameter, which will be suitable 
for all except the six largest counter- 
bores. For the six large sizes, we may 
use the larger stock and reduce the 
shank to .125 as it will be found most 
convenient to have the shanks all of the 
same diameter, then if we wish to 
change sizes in a hurry, we do not have 
the bother changing to another chuck 
size. 

In preparing the blanks for the case 


_ screw counterbores, the diameters should 


be reduced for a length of at least one- 
half inch, as there are often cases where 
the full length will be desirable. The 
total length of the counterbore should 
be at least one and one-half inches; two 
inches would be a better length, as we 
often wish to counterbore a hole that 
is located near the joint in a case, the 
larger length is desirable in such cases. 

The pilot should be at least one-eighth 
of an inch in length; we always prefer 
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even a longer pilot when possible but 
in the smaller sizes, the risk of breakage 
must be taken into consideration. 

The blanks may be prepared in the 
same manner as in making the jewel 
screw counterbores; also, the methods 


of milling, etc., apply. In grinding the 
cutting lips, the diamond charged copper 
lap will be found more convenient than 
the oil stone slip, as the diamond lap 
will produce a keen cutting edge in 
much less time than with the oil stone 
slip. 


QUESTION.—In fitting new jewels and 
also in the regular course of watch re- 
pairing, we often come across broken 
screws. Quite often a screw is driven 
in the plate with much force and in 
removing such screws, the head may 
break off. How may broken screws be 
removed without injury to the plate? 

ANSWER.—There is a good steel sol- 
vent on the market, which will readily 
remove a broken steel screw from any 
watch plate without injury to the origi- 
nal finish of the plate. To use such 
steel solvent, we may strip the plate 
or part that contains the broken screw, 
of all steel work, such as screws, springs, 
cams, etc. Then the plate or part is 
placed in a porcelain cup, enough solu- 
tion is added to cover the piece and the 
solution is warmed until action on the 
steel starts. By keeping the solution 
warm for a short time the screw is final- 
ly dissolved and the residue may be 
readily removed by patting with a soft 
brush. Then the plate or part may be 
washed thoroughly with soapy water 
and finally dried in the regular manner 
used in cleaning. 

Any slight discoloration may be 
readily restored by buffing lightly with 
a chamois or buckskin buff slightly 
charged with soft rouge. After such 
buffing, the plate or part should again 
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Horological Institute of America: 
Advantages of Certification and Membership 


4 Seon Horological Institute of America was organized for the purpose of help- 
ing the entire jewelry industry. Its aim is to help the jeweler by enabling 
him to secure Certified Watchmakers, and to serve the public by protecting it 
against the bad work of unskilled watchmakers, and thus safeguard the jeweler’s 


reputation and protect fine watches from ruination. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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be washed with soapy water to remove 
traces of rouge. 

In some cases, a broken screw may 
be of short length and the broken part 
may be readily removed with a suitable 
punch. All staking tools should be 
provided with a series of sub punches 
of suitable size to fit a single, large 
hole punch. The sub punches should be 
of various diameters so that a fairly 
close fit may be obtained for any given 
screw. Then we may select a stump 
with a hole, slightly larger in diameter 
than the broken screw, center the stump 
hole in the staking tool and with a sub 
punch of suitable diameter, we may 
easily punch out the broken part or the 
screw. 

The advantage of punching out a 
broken screw is simply a saving of time, 
but in using this method, a slight amount 
of stock is removed from the plate or 
part and this often necessitates fitting 
a new screw of larger thread diameter. 
Quite often the thread part of the plate 
or part is partly stripped and requires 
a new screw thread in any case. 


QUESTION.—How shall we proceed to 
fit a new screw in plates or parts that 
are not standard sizes or that have had 
the threads stripped out? 

ANSWER.—While it is a great ad- 
vantage to be able to select a stock size 
of screw to replace broken screws, this 
is not always possible and the first-class 
watchmaker should provide himself with 
means of making new screws as required. 
With the proper equipment, it is a very 
simple matter to make a new screw of 
any required size; it may be done in a 
few moments and finished equal to the 
factory product if desired. 


(To be continued) 








Closing Holes 


GRIFFIN, GA., Jan. 30, 1930. 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

Referring to question No. 4248, work 
shop notes, I am an old one in the busi- 
ness, and if you don’t mind, I will give 
you my method of closing the holes in 
second hand sockets. I am presuming 
that the second hand has brass socket. 
I use a good size Starret pin vise and 
put the socket in the pin vise as far as 
it will go, I turn the cap on pin vise 
more or less according as the hole is 
large for the fourth pivot. If I happen 
to close too much, I use a fine broach 
to enlarge hole to proper size. 

As to closing hole in minute hands, I 
use a three square sharp pointed prick 
punch which raises three burrs on in- 
side of hole, and if hole is not very much 
too large for the center pivot or top of 
cannon pinion, it will close it satisfac- 
torily. 

In regard to closing hole in your hand, 
I use a taper mouth hollow punch such 
as you would close the hole of a hair 
spring collet with and if the hole is not 
much too large, it will make a nice job 
and not be noticed. Of course if holes 
are very large, then I know of no other 
method than to bush.  R. E. SEGRAVES. 
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the Pendulum 


By D. W. Hering, Curator James Arthur Collection of Timepieces, N. Y. University 


(Continued from issue of Jan. 30) 


IG. 4 shows how Huygens put this 

into effect. This is of interest his- 
torically but did not prove of great 
value in practice. 

The cord by which the pendulum was 
attached to the axis of suspension was 
replaced by a thin steel ribbon, one inch 
to two inches long and from an eighth of 
an inch to a half inch wide depending 
on the weight of the pendulum. In 1676 
Robert Hooke invented the anchor 
escapement which was hardly less of an 
improvement in the clock action than the 
pendulum itself. With this escapement 
the pendulum requires a smaller ampli- 
tude of vibration and was made longer, 
with a correspondingly slower move- 
ment. For the small are through which 
it now swung the circular path diverged 
very little from the cycloid, and this 
small divergence was counteracted by 
the slight curvature of the suspension 
spring as it was bent from side to side, 
closely imitating the effect of the 
cycloidal cheeks. So the latter, never 
popular outside of Holland, soon fell into 
disuse. Another advantage of this 
spring suspension is that it makes the 
upper end of the pendulum more secure 
and steady than was possible with a 
cord, besides being more durable. 


Efforts to Maintain Constancy in Length 


NOTHER element of inconstancy in 
the pendulum as a timekeeper is 
change of length. With any increase 
in length the pendulum vibrates more 
slowly, and with contraction it is accel- 
erated, and either of these changes in 
the pendulum occurs with changes in 
the atmosphere. If the rod is of wood 
it may be affected by humidity as well 
as by temperature; the swelling of wood 
by dampness and its shrinkage with 
drying are familiar to us all. A metal 
rod changes principally by change of 
temperature. In the case of wood the 
temperature effect is slight, but wood 
is fragile and a wooden pendulum rod, 
if large enough to be stiff, is cumbersome 
in any but large clocks. Metal, usually 
iron or steel, is preferable on many ac- 
counts and has been more commonly 
used, but metal rods undergo appreciable 
change in length with moderate change 
of temperature. 

In some instances this is partially 
avoided by keeping the clock in a room 
or cabinet of fairly uniform tempera- 
ture. This is not practicable with house 
clocks or with clocks in public places 
where, between summer and_ winter, 


they may be exposed to temperatures 
differing by 100 Fahrenheit degrees. A 
far smaller change than this would 
sensibly affect the rate of the clock. 
Even a difference of 9° F. would change 
the length of a steel pendulum .000055 
part and, as its period varies as the 


square root of the length, this would 
make a difference of .000028 part in its 
period of vibration, or about two and a 
half seconds per day. Most clocks are 
subject to a greater difference than this 
every 24 hours; it would be of little con- 
sequence, however, as between day and 
night, but as between the extremes of 
summer and winter the effect is much 
greater and more serious. Within the 
year the clock, even in a sheltered posi- 






























































Fig. 4. 


From THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, issue of 
Nov. 14, 1929 


tion, may be exposed to a difference of 
90 degrees or more—10 times as much 
as we have just considered—and this 
would make a difference of nearly half 
a minute per day in its going. 

This amount does not seem great 
enough to be troublesome but it means 
that if this fault were not somehow cor- 
rected the clock might indicate 15 min- 
utes more for the month of January 
than for July. With a brass rod the 
difference would be nearly twice as great 
as with steel. 

This source of error was early recog- 
nized and in 1721 the celebrated English 
clockmaker, George Graham, devised a 
pendulum in which the elongation by 
the expansion of steel downwards was 
compensated by the counter expansion 
of mercury upwards. His pendulum, 
Fig. 5a, was a slender steel rod with a 
stirrup at the lower end in which stood 
a tall narrow vessel of glass or iron 
containing mercury. This was the bob 
of the pendulum, the center of gravity 
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of the mercury being very near the 
center of oscillation. The expansion of 
mercury is so much greater than of steel 
(mercury in glass about 14 times as 
great) that for a seconds pendulum a 
column of mercury about seven inches 
high would keep the center of oscillation 
at practically a constant distance from 
the axis of suspension. The exact ad- 
justment can best be made by the addi- 
tion or the removal of a small quantity 
of mercury. 


HE same principle can be applied by 

the use of any two metals with un- 
equal coefficients of expansion, and in 
1726, John Harrison, another great 
pioneer in clockmaking, invented the 
famous gridiron pendulum. ‘This con- 
sists of series of parallel rods of steel 
and brass alternately, so arranged side 
by side that the combined length of the 
steel rods whose expansion lowers the 
center of oscillation, has the same pro- 
portion to the total length of the brass 
rods whose expansion raises the center, 
as the coefficient of expansion of brass 
bears to that of steel, namely, 19 to 11. 
In the diagram, Fig. 5b (not strictly 
to scale) illustrates this, as well as 
showing which bars are fastened to- 
gether and which ones are _ simply 
carried by others. 

The solid lines are steel, the open ones 
brass. O is lowered by the expansion 
of three steel rods, length in all say 96 
inches; it is raised by the expansion of 
two brass rods plus something more 
than the radius of the bob, say 56 inches 
of length. The ratio of the length of 
steel to that of brass, 96 : 56, is very 
nearly the same as 19:11, the ratio of 
expansion of brass to that of steel. The 
bob should be so heavy as to bring its 
center near the center of oscillation; 
sometimes it is placed sc high that a 
segment is cut from the top to make 
place for the lower crossbar of the grid- 
iron. The amplitude of oscillation is 
only two or three degrees. 

The rods are not necessarily nine in 
number; other than the one in the cen- 
ter they are arranged in pairs for the 
sake of symmetry and may consist of 
three, five, seven or any odd number. 
The greater the difference in the co- 
efficients of expansion of the two mate- 
rials the fewer are the pieces needed to 
effect the compensation within a given 
length of pendulum. While Graham’s 
and Harrison’s methods were the most 
common these were succeeded by many 
others, based generally on the same 
principle. One employed a cylindrical 
bob of zine through which a suspension 
rod of wood passes. Dry pine or oak, 
treated to prevent it from absorbing 
moisture, has an expansion compared to 
that of zine as five to 26; if the zine bob 
is 10 twenty-sixths as long as the 
wooden rod its center, which is very near 
the center of oscillation, will be raised 
as much by the expansion of the zinc 
as it is lowered by the expansion of the 
wood and will therefore be kept at a 
constant distance from the axis of sus- 
pension. Fig. 5c shows a pendulum of 
somewhat composite construction that 
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is the work of the celebrated maker, 
Robert Bryson of Edinburgh, about 1850 
or a little earlier. The suspension 
spring Sa is of steel one and a quarter 
inches long, the part ab containing the 
slot for the end of the crutch is of brass 
two and a quarter inches long, the rod 
be is of wood seven and a half inches 
long, and the bob dP is of zine four 
inches in height. cP is a steel extension 
a little more than an inch long with 
screw tread for the nut N. The entire 
length SP is 12 inches. It beats half- 
seconds, therefore its pendulum length 
SO is 9.78 inches, or O is 0.22 inches 
above the center of gravity of the zinc 
and very near the center of gravity of 
the pendulum. 


HE progress of metallurgy and the . 


production of new materials gave 
rise to various other combinations. An 
easy compensation came with the pro- 
duction of ebonite. This has a mean 
expansion per degree equal to 6.4 times 
that of steel. Accordingly, if a steel 
suspension rod 42.5 inches long passes 
longitudinally through an ebonite rod 
6.6 inches in length, the top of the 
ebonite will be constantly at the same 
distance from the point of suspension. 




















Fig. 5. 


Successive Types of Compensated Pendulums 


The ebonite is not heavy enough for a 
pendulum bob but it may support a 
tube or an inverted cup of steel or iron 
making a heavy bob with its center of 
gravity at the center of oscillation. In 
this example, if the cylindrical cup had 
a thin base and a total height of seven 
inches, it would be a fairly well com- 
pensated seconds pendulum. Vulcanized 
rubber did not reach the stage of com- 
mercial importance until about 1850 and 
its physical constants were not known 
with much accuracy until 10 years or 
more after that date. In any method of 
compensating the best proportioning 


that can be predetermined by calculation 
has to be supplemented in practice by 
the addition or removal of a small quan- 
tity of material. 
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Aluminum began to be commercially 
serviceable about 1890 and was rapidly 
applied in the various arts. Among its 
exceptional qualities is a high coefficient 
of expansion, 2.3 times that of steel. 
Fig. 5d shows a simple but elegant 
compensated pendulum of steel and 
aluminum with brass bob, devised by 
James Arthur about 1897. It is un- 
necessary to go into details of its con- 
struction; the system is lowered by the 
expansion of a pair of steel rods riveted 
to brass cross-heads at top and bottom; 
by means of a pin the lower cross-head 
supports an aluminum rod that is free 
to move inside a steel tube. The tube 
is fastened to the aluminum rod at the 
top but moves freely through the cross- 
heads and the bob which is carried by 
a nut screwed on the lower end of the 
tube. The expansion of the aluminum 
rod doubly counteracts that of the outer 
steel rods, but this is compensated by 
the expapsion of the steel tube. The 
combined length of the steel parts is 
about 74 inches, the aluminum 32 inches. 
The ratio of these lengths is 2.3; the 
expansibility of the metals is as 25.5 
to 11, which also equals 2.3 and the 
compensation is good. The total length 
from the axis of suspension to the bot- 
tom of the bob‘is about 44 inches. The 
intermediate cross-heads are merely to 
stiffen the pendulum and play no part 
in the compensation. 


CRITICAL investigation of mixtures 

of nickel and steel by Ch. Ed. Guil- 
laume, begun in 1896, has resulted in the 
production of alloys with zero or even 
a negative coefficient of expansion. The 
alloy containing 36 per cent of nickel 
and 64 per cent of steel is, for many 
purposes, the most satisfactory. This 
has an expansion coefficient of less than 
one ten-thousandths of one per cent per 
degree centigrade. It is known to the 
trade as invar and has been generally 
adopted in Europe, except in England, 
for pendulums in high grade or precision 
clocks. 

Invar has not been used by Amer- 
ican makers except experimentally. So 
far as temperature effects are concerned 
there is much to be said in favor of 
wood. The expansibility of oak or pine 
is only about half as great as that of 
invar, the relative values for wood, 
invar, steel, and brass being respectively 
as the numbers 5, 9, 110, and 190. With 
the first two of these the temperature 
effect is so slight as to be of no con- 
sequence in comparison with other 
sources of error, except in a clock re- 
quiring the highest accuracy. The in- 
crease in the radius of a pendulum bob 
of brass or lead would more than offset 
the elongation of a rod of wood or invar, 
and the rod of invar is therefore ex- 
tended by a few inches of some other 
metal as aluminum. With either wood 
or invar for the rod the pendulum has 
reverted to its simplest form—a single 
rod with a heavy bob—but with its phy- 
sical properties determined so exactly 
that it can be made independent of tem- 
perature. 


(To be continued) 
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LOOK FOR THE KK & JD rrave mark 
WATCH FACTORIES, where fine precision work is necessary, specify K & D Tools 














SCREW DRIVERS made by the K & D factory have 
been the standard of high-grade workmanship for 
over 50 years—AND the BLADES are tempered as 
only K & D CAN TEMPER THEM by an electrically 


controlled process. 











DOUBLE ENO For sale by all jobbers 
INTERCHANGEABLE BLADES 


Price $2.00 Per Set 


Hammel, Riglander-Pennant Corporation, 209 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. 
EXCLUSIVE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


























Solid Maple Wood Tops 


Leiman Bes. T ewelers 
WORK BENCHES 


One-Two-Three and Four-Man Sizes 


LEIMAN BROS., INC. 


23 (BG) Walker St., New York 











Patented 
Dental 
Work Bench 


Good for a 


Lifetime of Service 


Which Case ebaning sparing) 


| Add our Workshop to Your Business... 


. - - and you will receive all the benefits of having your own repair <> 
without the expense and responsibility of maintaining it. 

We make a specialty of out-of-town orders and the promptness of mail service makes 
our shop almost as convenient as though we were located in your own town. 


Our work costs no more than you have been paying for ordinary work— 


BECKER-HECKMAN COMPANY asijvcnttuine CHICAGO 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


Genuine American Watch Material t and Efficient Service 
Gruen and all Swiss Watch Material carried in stock Weete ox and Ingersoll Watches 


GEO. J. DOEHRMANN 15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Makers of good machinery for 40 years 
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Workshop Notes and Queries 


QUESTION No. 4253.—Alcohol for 
Cleaning Watches.—Would like to know 
what kind of alcohol to use in cleaning 
watches. Grain alcohol cannot be ob- 
tained at a low enough price to be used 
for the cleaning of watches. Have tried 
to obtain pure denatured alcohol, was 
advised by the druggist not to use same 
because it contained glycerine, a sticky 
substance. Would you advise me to use 
pure wood alcohol or is this dangerous 
to the health as well as to fine watches? 
—J. P. 


ANSWER.—Alcohol that would be suit- 
able for your purpose can be obtained 
if you ask for denatured alcohol, For- 
mula No. 5. Acetone is a denature that 
is used in the No. 5 formula and will 
not injure any watch parts. Of course 
pure grain alcohol would be better and 
it can be obtained by obtaining a permit 
from your prohibition director. How- 
ever, you will find No. 5 formula is 
absolutely first class in every respect. 
We would not advise wood alcohol under 
any condition. 


QUESTION No. 4254.—Alloys.—Would 
you be so kind as to let me know if 
nickel and silver will melt together, also 
will it tarnish if this is successful. If 
this can be done would you mind letting 
me have the formula for same?—F. F. 


ANSWER.—Nickel and silver can be 
melted together but do not make a very 
homogenous alloy. The proper way to 
melt these two metals together is to roll 
the silver very thin then melt your silver 
in a clay crucible using plenty of borax 
for a flux, add the nickel in small pieces 
at a time and it will readily be absorbed 
by the molten silver. Alloys in prac- 
tically any proportion may be made in 
this manner but at the same time you 
will find that certain proportions of the 
two metals will be difficult to roll with- 
out cracking. Tarnish to such metal 
will be governed solely by the proportion 
of silver in the alloy. Half and half 
alloy would not tarnish to any great ex- 
tent. If you should have any difficulty 
in making this alloy you can readily 
have it made by any refiner. 


QUESTION No. 4255.—Melting Gold and 
Silver.—I am writing for some infor- 
mation and if you cannot supply it you 
may be able to tell me where I might 
obtain it. I have a little silver after 
it is taken from the ore. It was taken 
from the ore by means of acids and is 
in powder form. I would like to know 
how to melt it up into a ball of silver 
such as I buy for manufacturing pur- 
poses. I also have a little gold in the 
same form. I would like also to know 





how to make the gold usable in my 
business.—A. A. M. : 


ANSWER.—From your letter we are 
unable to determine whether your gold 
and silver is a salt or whether it is in 
metallic form. Quite often silver is ex- 
tracted from ore by means of chloride 
process but of course in that condition 
it is silver chloride. Silver chloride may 
readily be changed to metal by adding 
some granulated zinc and diluted sul- 
furic acid. After this mixture is run to 
solution the zine will be converted to 
zine chloride and the chlorine will be 
removed from the silver. All that is 
necessary then is to wash the silver 
powder with hot water. This leaves 
metallic silver in metallic form that may 
be placed in a clay crucible in a gas 
furnace, and will readily melt down to 
solid metal. A small amount of borax 
is added for a flux. Your gold no doubt 
is in powder form also and can be melted 
in the same manner as the silver is 
melted. Such metals can also be melted 
on a piece of charcoal with the aid of 
a blowpipe. The objection to this is 
that the metals which are in fine powder 
form are easily blown away and you 
thereby waste some of the metal. If you 
have any difficulty whatever with the 
metal this writer will be glad to examine 
same and melt it for you. 


QUESTION No. 4256.—Cyanide Solution. 
—Will you please advise me the correct 
solution for cleaning silverware. I 
mean the cyanide mixture. Is this 
mixed with anything else and what pro- 
portions and what sort of water must 


be used?—D. S. 


ANSWER.—In regard to your cyanide 
cleaning solution we would advise that 
you obtain some sodium cyanide. Dis- 
solve 1 oz. of the sodium cyanide in 
1 qt. of soft water. As a matter of 
fact hard water is all right as sodium 
cyanide is a very strong caustic and 


will soften any water., Whenever you 
dip anything in the cyanide solution 
after it is removed be sure to rinse 
thoroughly with soapy water first, then 
in plenty of clean cold water and finally 
a thorough rinsing in hot water. The 
soapy water is necessary to readily re- 
move the cyanide solution. Then you 
can go ahead, clean and dry as usual. 


QUESTION No. 4257.—Will you please 
advise me of a silver plating solution to 
be used with dry battery on small 
articles. About two gallons of solution 
will be plenty.—W. S. F. 


ANSWER.—Your silver solution should 
be miade up to the following formula: 
Water, one gallon; fine silver (reduced 
to chloride), 3 ounces; sodium cyanide, 
6 ounces. To make the silver chloride 
you should roll the silver very thin, 
anneal it and place it in a pyrex beaker 
and add about 3 ounces CP nitric acid, 
apply a small amount of heat and it 
will readily dissolve. To make the silver 
chloride add strong salt solution as long 
as there is a white precipitate formed. 
Allow this to settle until the solution 
is fairly clear and then fill the beaker 
with hot water, stir thoroughly, and as 
soon as the chloride settles, pour in more 
hot water. Three or four washings will 
be ample to remove all of the salt solu- 
tion. Dissolve the sodium cyanide in a 
separate vessel with hot water. Add 
this with constant stirring to the silver 
chloride until it is all dissolved and you 
have a clear solution. All that is neces- 
sary now is to fill your jar up to the 
full gallon mark. This formula, of 
course, is for one gallon but you can 
make any desired quantity to the same 
proportions. This solution will work 
alike with dry battery or generator. The 
only difference is that the generator is 
much more dependable but you can also 
do a heavier plating job. 


Question No. 4258.— MATERIAL FOR 
Maxinc Desicns.—Kindly advise what ink 
or paint is used in making platinum designs; 
also, kind of pens and paper?—J. L. 


ANSWER.—Special designs are usually 
drawn to fine detail with a very hard lead 
pencil on a hard finished white paper or 
card. This design is then placed under 
transparent celluloid which has a dull sur- 
face on one side and a shiny surface on the 
reyerse side. The design is painted on the 
dull surface with water colors, applied with 
suitable brushes. 

You should have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing such celluloid and an assortment of very 
fine-pointed sable brushes and some water 
colors at any first-class artists’ supply store. 
Making fine drawing of good appearance is 
simply a matter of practise. 
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(Continued from issue of Jan. 2) 
Tools 


MONG the many letters that have 
reached me following the initial 
series of articles on Diamond Setting in 
White Gold, there were numerous in- 
quiries regarding tools and where to buy 
them. It is not the object of this article 
to advertise any particular brand. Yet 
the matter of tools, especially millgrain 
wheels, is one that requires an expert’s 
opinion. Poor milling wheels invariably 
ruin an otherwise good job. Wheels that 
are too deep will not serve on white 
gold. As a matter of fact they are not 
practical for any purpose requiring the 
finishing of a fine job. It is well to econ- 
omize on tools but certainly not to ex- 
tremes by accepting cheap tools. The 
best wheels sold, I believe, are $1.50. If 
you will mail me a personally stamped 
addressed envelope, I shall tell you where 
you may purchase such wheels. As a 
rule, however, all wholesale’ supply 
houses handle millgrain wheels and I 
am sure if you ask for a good medium 
depth tool that you will receive it 
through your supply house. Try them 
and ascertain that you do not require 
great pressure in bringing out the beads. 
A good tool will run smoothly over your 
knife edge without any need of pressing 
heavily. 

There are two very good gravers on 
the market. The Grobet, a Swiss prod- 
uct, and the Miller, an American tool. 
Both of these can be procured through 
the supply house you deal with. After 
trying a number of French and other 
foreign tools, I finally concluded that for 
white gold these two are the very best. 
Neither of them require tempering and 
can be used as they are sold, that is, of 
course, you must grind them down. 

Burrs, graver handles, etc., are all 
items carried by supply houses. Any 
readers finding it difficult to get the 
proper tools will receive assistance by 
writing to me, addressing the letter to 
the CIRCULAR. 


Oil Stone 


HE proper oil stone for any setter 

should be a fairly large Arkansas 
stone of hard quality. It is best you buy 
a stone that is not boxed. For some un- 
known reason to me, boxed stones are 
glued in to a box invariably ruining the 
one side of the stone. Another thing, 
good oil stones are almost entirely sold 
in a plain paper box with both sides 
serviceable. The proper length of a fine 
stone should be about eight inches or 
more, the width anywhere above two 


By L. Krisch 


(2) inches. A smaller stone will do if 
you can’t afford a large one. The price 
of a good stone is upward of $7.50. 

The long stone is advisable to allow a 
long even sweep of the graver in 
sharpening. A good stone is a cherished 
part of any good diamond setter’s tools, 
and next to a good beading block best 
liked. 


Beading Block 


HE beading block is to’ make your 

own beads. . It is foolish to pay 30 
cents for one beader when you can make 
any number and any size for com- 
paratively nothing after buying the 
block. Now here is where you will en- 
counter trouble. I don’t know why, but 
it is very difficult to procure a good 
block. No two are alike, and though it 
was possible several years ago to buy a 
certain kind that was all that could be 
expected, you can’t purchase that brand 
for any price. I am told that it was 
made in Germany, and that the maker is 
now dead. However, try and get one 
from your supply house. 

For white gold you will need a fairly 
shallow block. That is the beads must 
not be too deep. If you have difficulties 
in getting one and you must make your 
own beads, I suggest you take a fine 
pointed piece of good stub steel and file 
the point round. Emery the bead and 
polish it after you harden and temper 
it. Now very carefully place the 
hardened piece into a suitable holder 
that will not move, and take your soft 
beader which you can now easily ham- 
mer out against the harder tool. Don’t 
get them too deep. If you keep any 
number of beaders on hand, be sure that 
they are kept in an oil-soaked cloth to 
keep them from rusting. 


Pump Drill 
VERY setter should have a pump 
Grill. This ancient tool is still a 


mighty handy addition and one can 
hardly do without it. At one time it was 
extensively. used to drill pearls. The 
process was, however, so long and trying 
that the pearl drilling machine was in- 
vented. Half pearl work can hardly be 
done without the pump drill. A long 
steel rod is advisable. This enables you 
to get a longer stroke and naturally 
fewer of them. 

Small burrs are now sold with handles 
that can be regulated by hand and also 
used in a pump drill. Practically al) 
setters have them. You will need a set 
of setting burrs especially for claw set- 
ting. They are priced at $5 and can 
also be gotten where you purchase all 
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your tools: See that none of them are 
soft when you buy them. Take a fine 
needle file and test their hardness. If 
you can file them, return them for 
others. They are soft when the file 
takes hold and will not last very long. 

Keep your oil stone clean. A good 
way to take out all the steel is to get 
a small piece of pumice stone and rub 
this over the stone every morning, wip- 
ing the oil and placing new oil on the 
stone. The best oil and the cheapest is 
ordinary lubricating oil. 


Glasses 


URING my first three years of ap- 

prenticeship, I used no glasses of 
any kind. At the end of the third year 
I left the business and entered a period 
of time in accountancy. However, it was 
my ambition to return to the business, 
and imagine my surprise when I dis- 
covered that my eyes would not function 
naturally. After a few minutes of work, 
everything would be blurred before them 
and it was impossible to continue until 
the eyes were rested. Soon after I had 
glasses fitted to my eyes. ‘This did not 
satisfy my needs because I continued to 
have trouble. Sometime later I con- 
cluded to have my eyes examined and 
suitable glasses made to fit them. In 
addition, I concluded to have the lenses 
so made that it would bring my work 
within the required distance. After sev- 
eral futile attempts a friend of mine 
made the needed glasses. 

The only objection I have for the 
ordinary magnifying glasses used and 
extensively sold, is the fact that your 
eyes are not benefited, since the same 
glasses are sold to everyone. If you buy 
any glasses at all which are not fitted 
to your eyes and will undoubtedly serve 
the purpose, get the binocular variety 
with a black finished aluminum inc'osure. 
They are priced at about $5 and can 
be procured from most any wholesale 
optical house. Another variety on the 
market is a very concentrated pair of 
glasses very heavy in weight and priced 
around $32. The objection to them is 
that they are very heavy and not at all 
practical on days when the heat is in- 
tense. Some setters like them very much 
and would have nothing else. You may 
try them if you care. Any wholesale 
supply house will furnish you with one. 
I believe that they are fitted to your 
eyes. However, as far as I am con- 
cerned, an ordinary pair of glasses with 
a light weight rim is my choice. The 
use of single loops is a great strain on 
one eye and therefore not advisable. 

(To be continued) 
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United States Patents 
Issue of Jan. 28, 1930 


1,745,147. WATCH. JosePpH BuLova, New 
York, assignor to Bulova Watch Co., Inc., 
New York. Filed Jan. 25, 1926. Ser. 83,547. 
1 claim. 

In a watch, a case having a back adapted 
to be opened to reveal the movement, a block 
conforming to the body of the case and having 
a recess of other form wherein the movement 
is fitted, the back of the movement being below 
the back of the block, said block being formed 
at the back with an enlargement of said recess 
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presenting a sunken annular seat approxi- 
mately even with the back of the movement, 
with an integral wall encircling said seat, and 
a shield of flexible, transparent material re- 
tained on said seat and lying within said 
integral wall, said shield being removable 
from the recess without removing the block 
from the case or the movement from the 
block. 


1,745,140. BRACELET. GorTrLosB ARMBRUST, 
North Providence, and FERDINAND ARM- 
BRUST, Providence, R. I., assignors to 
Armbrust Chain Co., Providence, R. I. 
Filed July 16, 1929. Ser. 378,670. 2 claims. 

In a watch bracelet, two flexible sections in- 
cluding terminal attaching links each com- 

prising a bar portion and a loop portion, and a 

clasp comprising in a single piece a broad 

substantially rectangular body portion, a rear- 
wardly directed beak upon one end of the body 





portion adapted to detachably engage the bar 
portion of one of the terminal links, a loop 
upon the opposite end of the body portion 
vivotally engaging the bar portion of the other 
terminal link, and a resilient tongue including 
a shank integral with the loop, and a broad 
laterally projecting head upon the end of the 
shank engageable with the beak and of a 
width equal to the width of the body portion. 


SAFETY CATCH FOR EMBLEM 
ETC. Morris FOLKMAN, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, assignor of one-third to Frank 
B. Drnka, one-third to Leslie G. Folkman, 
and one-third to Napier Folkman, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Filed April 4, 1929. Ser. 352,- 
414. 5 claims. 


A pin catch comprising a fixed member bent 
to form spaced opposite sides, each side having 
an open ended slot, said member also having a 
spring tongue projecting from the base there- 
of, and a lever pivoted between the sides and 


1,745 aed 
PIN 





engageable at its free end with said tongue 
when in closed position, said lever having an 
open end slot extending cross wise of the slots 


in the fixed member when the catch is closed, 
the pin being engageable in said slots. 
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1,744,765. CHAIN LINK. JoHN L. HOGBERG, 
Attleboro, Mass., and JOHN A. GRANSKOG, 
Hills Grove, R. I., assignors to General 
Chain Co., Providence, R. I. Filed June 
18, 1925. Ser. 38,052. 2 claims. 

A method of forming a chain link, which 
consists in bending a length of relatively soft 
wire into link form with its ends left open, in- 





serting a portion of solder of less cross-sec- 
tional area between the ends of the link, and 
closing the link ends with sufficient force to 
imbed the solder into the link ends forming a 
solder-filled groove therein. 
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guire as_ vice-president, 
Robinson, treasurer and 
Funke, secretary. 

The building occupied by the North 
Attleboro Foundry Co. which was par- 
tially destroyed by fire on Jan. 23 with 
a loss of $20,000 is to be rebuilt. During 
the rebuilding arrangements have been 
made by the owners, Herbert S. Hough- 
ton and Gerald M. Cooke to have their 
work done at Franklin, Mass. 

Announcement was made the past 
week that Straker & Freeman, a co- 
partnership since 1903 have incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Massachusetts 
as Straker & Freeman, Inc., and will 
continue business under the same man- 
agement. The members of the corpora- 
tion are: Louis E. Freeman, M. A. 
Straker, Verne M. Calkins and Adolph 
O. Straker. 

Daniel H. Corey, one of the pioneer 
jewelers of Plainville, died Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 29, in Wareham, where he 
had made his home for the past few 
years. He was 83 years old. Mr. Corey 
was one of the original members of the 
Plainville Stock Co., and for many 
years was an important figure in the 
business, political and civic life of that 
town. Deceased is survived by three 
daughters. 

Alexander Eklund, 63 years of age, 
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widely known in the jewelry industry of 
the Attleboros and Providence, .with 
which he had been connected for more 
than 40 years, died at the Sturdy 
Memorial Hospital last week after a2 
long illness. He was a native of Sweden 
and had lived at Attleboro for 40 years. 
For the past 10 years he had been as- 
sociated with the General Chain Co. at 
Providence, and previous to that was for 
20 years with the J. F. Sturdy’s Sons Co. 
He is survived by a son, a brother and 
two sisters. 


One of the most sweeping programs 
of expansion planned in many years was 
announced recently at the office of the 
Watson Co.’s_ silversmith plant by 
Richard F. Crawford, treasurer and 
office manager. The firm is adding 
seven men to its sales organization. 
Those who are joining the personnel 
of the firm include: Paul Monohon, 
New York, a_ widely known sales 
executive, who has been’ connected 
in the manufacturing, wholesaling and 
retailing ends of business, spending the 
last 12 years in merchandising work in 
New York. He is to be sales manager. 
Percy B. Ball formerly of Providence 
and for the past eight years with the 
R. Wallace & Sons Co., Wallingford, 
Conn., is to be merchandising manager. 
The sales force additions will include: 
Ivan Ogilvie, Chicago; Frederick Wag- 
ner, also of Chicago; James Curran, who 
will cover the Middle West; Robert L. 
Ryder, North Attleboro, who will cover 
the Middle West and Frederick B. Lee, 
who will take a territory in the South, 








The Platinum Market 


A downward trend was noticed in the 
platinum market this week, decreased 
prices being shown in all platinum met- 
als. Soft platinum was quoted at $61 
per ounce compared with a former price 
of $63; platinum containing five per cent 
iridium brought $68, previously bring- 
ing $70.50; platinum containing 10 per 
cent iridium was selling for $75 against 
a former price of $78. Iridium, previ- 
ously quoted at $225, was selling for be- 
tween $200 and $210, and palladium was 
going for from $35 to $38 against a 
previous price of $42. 

The prices given this week follow: 


Per Ounce 
re I a. i cad ant iitacaielicive ach.aien $61 
Platinum containing 5 per cent 

Ms cctanedaceneedndedecha 68 
Platinum containing 10 per cent 

PEE oo 4 en chee t-a eckeke weeded 75 
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Pe tC sc cbenc cede ciadeeunwk 35-38 


Rochester 





Twice postponed, the annual election 
of officers by the Rochester Retail Jewel- 
ers Association will be held tonight 
(Thursday) at the Powers Hotel. An 
informal discussion of midwinter social 
plans also will be conducted. 


A. B. Coville, 77, prominent jeweler 
of Wellsville, N. Y., died recently, death 
resulting from heart disease and a gen- 
eral breakdown. Mr. Coville had ope- 
rated a jewelry store in Wellsville for 
the past 17 years, going there from 
Brockway, Pa. 


Hopes of retailers for a trade revival 
after the holidays were realized to a 
reasonable extent in Rochester in Janu- 
ary. Watches and rings sold best for 
the month. Diamonds and jewelry were 
not far behind. ‘Clocks, silverware and 
novelties were not so active. Although 
midyear commencement was responsible 
in part for the activity, retailers general- 
ly reported the month surpassed expecta- 
tions. Most retail inventories were com- 
pleted at the end of the third week. 
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Wholesalers’ representatives left for the 
road last week. 

More than one-third of the membér- 
ship of the New York State Retail Jewel- 
ers Association has already paid its 1930 
dues, setting a new record for prompt- 
ness, E. Lathrop Sunderlin, head of the 
Sunderlin Co. and secretary of the or- 
ganization, announced last week. Three 
hundred retailers belong to the associ- 
ation. William D. McNeil of Utica, 
president, has written to all members 
asking them to wire or speak personally 
to their Congressmen to urge the passage 
of the Capper-Kelly bill. 

On the heels of notices to vacate to 
make way for expansion of a downtown 
department store, retail and manufactur- 
ing jewelers with headquarters in the 
Central building last week began select- 
ing new space. Berson & Marine, manu- 
facturers, occupying 1600 sq. ft. of floor 
space, will take over 2200 sq. ft. in the 
Temple building April 1. L. T. Bab- 
cock, retailer, will move to the Temple 
building March 1. A. Fisher, manufac- 
turer, will go to the Mercantile building 
April 1, and Turk & Lisson, manufac- 
turers, will move to the Temple building 
the same date. Eleven retailers and six 
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manufacturers were affected by the no- 
tices. 

Action by Rochester auctioneers to 
seek an amendment to the auction ordi- 
nance passed a year ago, which confines 
their operations to 30-day periods and 
otherwise restricts them, was met last 
week by the united front of the Roches- 
ter Retail Jewelers Association. The 
amendment would make the time restric- 
tion more elastic. Letters went out to 
association members urging their pres- 
ence at a hearing on the measure before 
the City Council Law Committee. Pre- 
viously, Russell Scheer, secretary of the 
association; E. J. Scheer, one of the or- 
ganizers, and E. Lathrop Sunderlin, 
treasurer of the Rochester association 
and secretary of the State organization, 
conferred with Vice-Mayor Isaac Adler, 
chairman of the Law Committee. The 
law was passed last year with the back- 
ing of the association. The measure was 
aimed chiefly at those conducting fre- 
quent auctions, purchasing large stocks 
and auctioning them off. Charles P. Cos- 
ter, president of the Rochester associa- 
tion, declared last week, a large delega- 
tion of jewelers would be present at the 
hearing to pretest the amendment. 
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from the South Sea Isles, and also made of tiny sea shells 
in a coil of spirals. The guess is that it was worn as an 
arm band, perchance to charm a Romeo, or, mayhap, 
Romeo himself wore it, for men of primitive races had 
a pride in their jewelry surpassing that of the males of 
these civilized days and ways. In fact, some men wore 
more ornaments than clothes. They wore neck chains, 
some bristling with whales’ teeth, polished like ivory, and 
some, of considerable length, made of human teeth, and 
some of pearl like shells from the sea. One chain is made 
of wasps’ heads. Now that looks like something new in 
the art of jewelry. 

Imagine a jewel box of fair size made of cloves! Were 
fish-hooks ever dreamed of as wares for the jewelry 
stores? Well, the Samoans made them of shell pearl of 
such luster that they would be accepted as ornaments 
these days. Some are small, say of watch charm size, 
and one is large enough to make the handle of an um- 
brella. A mourning mask of shell pearl, polished, large 
enough to cover the face, has no place in modern jewelry, 
except, perhaps, as a curio. 

Kukui nuts, for ornamenting foods, are a puzzle, except- 
ing to those who study the ways of the primitive races. 
More easy is it to appreciate knives and forks and spoons, 
and ladles, too, made of wood, and with handles carved in 
the form of the human figure. It may be that there is a 
thought in this for designers of today. There are also 
spoons of pearly sea shells. Some ornaments of orange 
courie, a sea shell, of fine color, and of the size of an 
orange, came from the Tonga Islands. So did a head 


band of white periwinkles, polished. There are other 
head bands of sea shells, woven fiber and carved leather. 
Would the like of them serve these days for the followers 
of the queens of the tennis courts? 

Most every primitive tribe has its bracelets, its arm 
bands and its anklets, some of these being of leather, 
some of shells, and some of bones. They were artists 
who made them, primitive beyond a doubt, but never- 
theless, demonstrating a sense of beauty in craftsman- 
ship. The Fiji Islands developed a drill, and were able 
to use it for boring holes through teeth, bones and shells, 
so they could make them into necklaces. One craftsman 
made a necklace of sandal wood seeds. 

Hair pins are of wood, carved in fantastic designs, 
of shell and of quills. Some are of the stiletto style, 
a foot or more long. Some have fork-like prongs. Men 
wore them, as well as women, for primitive men had 
more often crops of thick hair than bald heads. Ear or- 
naments, of strange designs, are of shell, wood or bone. 
The savages knew of ear stops, such as swimmers use, 
only the primitive productions are of wood or shell. A 
human jaw, decked with feathers, has no place in the 
catalog of jewelry of these days. Yet some savage wore 
it with pride. A few neck ornaments are carved from a 
green stone, and polished. Some look like idols. Of 
course, the finest work of the savages was done on their 
war clubs, spears, and shields. The primitive warrior 
went to battle in full panoply. But his weapons now are 
obsolete, save for the art that is in them, to interest the 
collector and the designer.—F. G. 





